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A Practical Lesson From Life 
What This Lent Means To You 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


About this time last year I talked with a young and prosperous business 
man. He told me of his prospects, his anticipation of getting married, his purchase 
of a 'speedy' car, and all about the brilliant future that appeared before hin. 


I listened. It all sounded well. When he finished his story I asked hin 
what his prospects for sacrifice during Lent were. I advised him to think of God 
first and his future thereafter. I warned him to be mindful of God’s benefits to 
him and to do something during Lent for his soul’s sake. His reply was: "What is 


this Lent to me? There’s many another Lent coming and I have a whole life to think 
about." 


The other day, to my amazement, I received a Special Delivery letter fron 
his young wife begging me to call at the hospital where he was lying helpless and 
powerless—the results of an automobile accident. I called to see him and found hin 
in imminent danger of death. 


"There’s many another Lent coming and I have a whole life to think 
about"— the words sounded in my ears as though they were said yesterday. 


My Friends what would that lad not do this Lent could he undo what has 
happened. He would willingly sacrifice his fortune and all the rosey promises of 
the future for the mere chance of being able to do something 'this' Lent. 


What does Lent mean to you? The chance is now yours to really do some- 
thing for Christ. All can make some sacrifice. Could we but realize the Justice 
and Mercy of God we would readily and cheerfully strive to satisfy the one and 
earn the other. 


The hard penances of a Saint Paul of the Cross, the constant mortification 
practiced by a St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother are not expected of all. But we 
all can follow in the footsteps of St. Therese, the Little Flower, in her own 
‘little way'. A little prayer, a little alms, a little self-denial interspersed 
throughout each day’s works, words and actions, can make Lent really mean something 
to you. Do not wait for next Lent. There may not be another for you. 


Your little sacrifices can accomplish great good if you would be mindful 
of Christ’s Cause in China. There are many in China to whom your sacrifices mean 
life or death, eternal joy or eternal woe. 


Now, my Friends, is the time to help Christ’s Cause by your sacrifices. 
Be your alms large or small it will help your own soul and the souls of others. 
Remember*that by such deeds we appease God’s Justice and win God’s mercy. 


You will make some sacrifice, I know. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Jeter Nard hVivelt of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


Garlands and Vain Tears 


T is an old theme in verse and prose: Why do we 
wait till death hushes the voice of dear ones 
ind a little quiet mound covers their mortal re- 
mains—why do we wait till then to repent of 
rsh words and bitter moods and long years of 
kindnesses withheld? And while we bring blooms 
crown the dead, we are urged not to forget the 
hearts that still can strive and ache. 
We have the word of Henry Longan Stuart that 
‘annie Hurst’s latest novel, A ppassionata, falls 
just short of being a fine achievement. The re- 
ewer reveals that all the clashes and jars of the 
Regan family, the incivilities of the father, the 
heedless neglect of the children, busy with their 
own happiness, are concentrated into one moving 
chapter toward the end of the long novel, when 
Mrs. Regan’s cowed and frightened heart ceases 
suddenly to beat. And then: 


Mother, at whom nobody ever looked, was dead. ... 
How like her to steal off, precisely as a little kitten 
you once had, to die in a corner. You had cried 
terribly, not because of the death of that kitten, but 
what hurt you as physically as pain, was the foolish 
fact of the upturned dead little paws. You had spanked 
those paws, every now and then, for tearing at up- 
holstery. You remembered the cowering down and 
he flattening of the ears. The meekness against which 
you had raised your hand. In mother’s meekness as 
she lay there were emblemed some of your hurts to 
ner. 

..How much—how much father must have to say 

the little ridge of mother...Only that morning 

other had asked him if she might have the use of 
the car for carrying a stack of her finished knitting 
own to the little slum parochial school that for years 
ie kept supplied with sweaters and mittens and chest 
rotectors. 

And father would not answer. Mother, that very 
morning, on her way out of life, so to speak, had 
paused to stand for the last time the torture of having 


‘ather refuse with silence a question she had asked 
im three times. 


Familiarity with those we really love most dearly 
early dissolves the reserve that otherwise holds sel- 
fishness in check. The model “big baby” was de- 


picted for us in the elder brother of the prodigal. 
In a less pathetic form Our Lord admonished us 
that a man’s enemies are those of his own house- 
hold.” Thus would He warn us where the stress 
of judgment will be most severely applied concern- 
ing the great commandment of love. And we shall 
acquiesce in that judgment when the consequences 
of our selfishness—the sorrow, the hurt, the tor- 
ture, disguised under habits of meekness and for- 
bearance in others—are finally discovered to us. 


Lent and Self-Examination 


E are all aware, at least in a general way, 

that the holy season of Lent offers unusual 
opportunities for spiritual improvement. But if 
we are really desirous of profiting thercby, we 
should be willing positively to dispose ourselves to 
be impressed and reformed. Such seasons of grace 
pass by without avail because we neglect to pause 
and take time for self-examination. 

Through such examination we discover how far 
we may have drifted from our true course with 
our own insufficiencies. Knowledge thus acquired 
begets a healthy interest in spiritual things and a 
keen craving for them. Thus does a man dispose 
himself for that initial grace of reformation which 
St. Augustine uniquely describes as operating so 
happily in his conversion. 

He tells us that he was like a man hard to rouse 
from slumber. He confesses that he prayed, “O 
Lord, make me chaste,—but not yet!” And then, 
“But Thou, Lord, didst turn me round toward 
myself, taking me from behind my back where I 
had placed me, unwilling to observe myself, and 
setting me before my face, that I might see how 
foul I was, how crooked and defiled, bespotted 
and ulcerous, and I beheld and stood aghast. Thou 
didst thrust me before my eyes... I had known it, 
but made as though I saw it not, winked at it, 
forgot it.” 
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This sort of “Contraspection” as a source of 
startling but wholesome personal enlightenment 
appeals to Mr. Chesterton who, in his “Sword of 
Surprise” presents us with quite a perfect para- 
phrase of St. Augustine’s frank soliloquy: 


Give me miraculous eyes to see my eyes, 

Those rolling mirrors made alive in me, 

Terrible crystal more incredible 

Than all the things they see. 

Sunder me from my soul, that I may see 

My sins like streaming wounds, the life’s brave 
beat; 

Till I shall save myself, as I should save 

A stranger in the street. 


Airing Religion 
OMEBODY lately started the vogue of inter- 


viewing prominent professional people on re- 
ligion. We are left marvelling at the wierd sub- 
stitutes for the true faith that are accepted by so 
many bright minds. 

The average man will correctly appreciate a 
Burbank and an Edison discoursing on the habits 
of plants or electrons but ordinarily he will detect 
the gratuitousness and superficiality of their obser- 
vations on the soul and immortality. Thus we 
cease to idolize Edison when, even in the physical 
order, he can drop his amperometer and solemnly 
assure us that the length of human life will be 
extended to two hundred years within a few gen- 
erations. We must assume that the thoughts of 
these distinguished men, duly garnished by expert 
interviewers, are not the product of such research 
and meditation as they apply to their distinctive 
vocations. 

Still less will Burbank and Edison and many 
others presenting radical views on religion impress 
those who do not agree that they are geniuses at 
all. These will gratefully admire men who have 
contributed so much to material progress. But they 
distinguish between real genius and mere hard 
plodding and patient application to details in the 
midst of the vast apparatus of a laboratory. And 
they attach weight proportionately to views and 
judgments expressed on any serious subject. 

We should not be surprised that absorption of 
the mind in the very elemental things of life and 
matter should warp men’s vision. If there are 
some who do not advance from the evidence of 
visible things to faith in “eternal power and divin- 
ity’ we should remember that faith comes by 
definite laws and a process of codperation. It is 
not thrust upon a man but grows out of spiritual 
experiences, good inspirations fostered and time 


devoted to investigation as earnest as that given t 
human pursuits. There can be no relish for the 
truths of faith otherwise. 

St. Paul says, “For the invisible things of Him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made: Hi 
eternal power also and divinity: so that they are 
inexcusable.” The Apostle fixes the responsibility, 
not so much of the man who doubts, of him wh 
is baffled by the mystery of the Stars, as of him 
who pretends to know otherwise. He voices th 
common opinion that there never was a convinced 
infidel. 

Incidentally your enterprising “inquiring re 
porter” prefers the radical among distinguished 
personages when he would elicit an opinion on 
religion. His peculiar instinct tells him that he is 
thus more surely on the trail of sensation. 


Spain—An Historical Reaction 


EW countries have been more persistently lied 
about than Spain. ‘There is a tendency to 
redress this wrong. A recent slanderous outburst 
originated with those despicable malcontents, 
Ibanez and Unanumo. In view of the exasperating 
nature of the latter’s base and unfounded references 
to the character of the queen, even Dean Inge de- 
clared that his banishment was an act of mercy 
rather than of oppression. 

It is only fair that Americans should have their 
perspective of Spanish history corrected—a_per- 
spective acquired from Prescott and subsequent 
popular writers. Of all our wars we think it 
peculiar to the conflict with Spain that not a gun 
was fired in real hatred of the enemy. 

A reviewer of a new volume, Spanish Towns and 
Peoples, by Robert Medill McBride, says, “The 
persistence of the vital lies, whether of Spanish 
romance or Spanish decadence, continually gives 
novelty to the truisms herein contained.” The 
author himself, who saw Spain intimately and 
leisurely, assures us that not one of the dire pre- 
dictions about dirt and discomfort was fulfilled. 
He points the moral that civilized society pay: 
dearly for its material advantages. Spain is re- 
presented as a country where “tradition is stronger 
than progress, where the mania for speed is greete:' 
with contempt, where the flattening process of 
modern uniformity has received no hospitality an 
has not destroyed the traditions and characteristic: 
of a system that belongs both to the people and t 
the soil.” 

Regarding Spanish America we are aware that « 
common source of information in this country ar 
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reports of evangelical missionaries. 
rts are uniformly wierd and one-sided. 
eviewer observes: 


Their 
This 


\t a time when the need for a sympathetic under- 
nding, of Latin America is of increasing import to 
r own national welfare such a book is of direct im- 
‘tance... It may well aid us to call the Old World 
k to help us understand the New. From the Rio 
nde to the Terra del Fuego is the unchanging 
nument to Spain’s social genius. That dignity of 
ire which is imposed by the Spanish climate is 
ected in a dignity of spirit, often obscurantist, 
n fiercely obstructive, but always measurable in 
1s of concrete human happiness and content. 


\nd now ex-Ambassador Moore returns and his 
-nthusiastic message in praise of Spain—her genius 
i her institutions, her king and her people—has 
n broadcast throughout this country. “I never 
” said Mr. Moore, “so peaceful a country as 
Spain. In the three years I was in Madrid there 
vas only one murder, and I never heard of a rob- 
y.’ It remains for him to readjust himself to 
conditions in his native land where there are 10,000 
iurders in a year and where the toll of robberies, 
if distributed, would leave each citizen annually 


Pp orer by 100 dollars. 


Osborn Replies 


HE president of the American Museum of 

Natural History has publicly expressed him- 
self as solicitous about the faith of the rising genera- 
tion. He has even admitted his responsibility in view 
of Christ’s warning against those who would scanda- 
lize His little ones. But, as we have taken occasion 
previously to observe, it is difficult to reconcile this 
attitude with the misrepresentation involved in the 
most attractive exhibit of his museum—most 
attractive to the files of school children who are 
paraded before it without comment its 
verisimilitude or authenticity. 

This particular exhibit was recently assailed by 
lis Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, who claimed 
that it revealed “the grotesque gullibility of so- 
called modern scientists.’ Professor Osborn 
promptly replied, “When the character of George 
Washington was attacked, President Coolidge 
pointed out of the White House window to the 
Washington monument and said, “The monument 

| stands.” The only reply that I have to make 
to the Cardinal is that the evidence (!) assembled 

the Hall of the Age of Man still stands.” 

Here is the old patriotic appeal doing service as 
vasion. Nevertheless we may infer how the pro- 
fessor appraises evidence as applied to the informa- 
ton and sound education of young people. 

What His Eminence would assail is the assump- 


upon 


tion that an ingenious group of plastic art represent- 
ing developments in the ascent of man through in- 
calculable ages, and the Washington monument 
memorializing a heroic figure of our own age, are 
in the same class as evidence, witnessing to the 
reality of their prototypes. While the monument 
still stands we are inclined to think that the exhibit 
lies. 


Unjust Stewards 


HERE would be less criticism of the dis- 

tribution of great fortunes if men to-day 
were actuated by the high motives which animated 
the wealthy in the ages of faith. 

Then it was the general custom for ruler, noble, 
burgher, merchant and all, to devise their fortunes 
to the Church for the founding and endowment of 
schools, hospitals, abbeys, monasteries and various 
charitable institutions, satisfied that through these 
channels their wealth could be most efficiently re- 
distributed to the best welfare of their fellows. 
Through faith they put a value upon Christ’s words 
regarding the great law of charity and they were 
not without hope in the eternal reward. 

To-day some great fortunes are left intact in 
order to maintain the aristocratic rank of the 
family. The common ambition to memorialize 
the family name may also be discerned in enormous 
benefactions to museums, libraries and colleges. 
For such purpose these institutions serve as durable 
and more suitable monuments. We are asked to 
believe that the common people are thereby bene- 
fited culturally. We have in mind the Carnegie 
libraries and organs and we are scarcely convinced. 
Large endowments are continually reporsed by the 
big colleges and universities but the tuition fer rich 
and poor youths remains uniform. 

Most great fortunes have been earned in large 
measure for their possessors by the common people 
both as producers and as consumers of such com- 
modities as oil, steel and tobacco. ‘Those thus en- 
riched should, in the midst of their ease and luxury, 
give thought betimes to the toil, the harm to life 
and limb and the hard conflict with poverty that 
directly concurred to the amassing of their wealth. 

To compensate their fellows for this direct 
codperation and to make amends for the flaws in 
our economic system which allows such an un- 
equal distribution of wealth to the disadvantage of 
the many, there should be more serious considera- 
tion of the real needs of the poorer classes when 
rich men devise their last wills and testaments. 

We should note that some large fortunes have 


been commendably applied to medical research and 
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to the alleviation of unhappy social conditions. 
And we are reminded that our missionaries in 
China, with their meagre equipment, must gaze 
more or less enviously upon up-to-date hospitals, 
schools and orphans’ homes conducted by non- 
Catholic missionaries in the same field. Such 
institutions owe their existence in most cases to the 
charitably devised legacies of devout Protestants. 


The Eucharistic Congress 
RANSATLANTIC steamers are being ex- 


clusively reserved and the trunk line railways 
are already planning to assemble their equipment 
for the transportation of pilgrims to the Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago; and for their lodging the 
city’s great hotels have been requisitioned. ‘This 
is but one phase of the preparations the scope and 
extent of which should impress us with the magni- 
tude and solemnity of the event itself. 

But, for this essentially spiritual event it is be- 
fitting that there should be spiritual preparation. 
Hence, in order to arouse the interest of all Catho- 
lics in its success, the Holy Father grants an indul- 
gence of 300 days for every prayer, good work or 
alms offered in behalf of the Congress. 

The more surely to arouse our interest in this 
solemnity we might contemplate it as a rare op- 
portunity to interest and edify non-Catholics. To 
many will come their first understanding of what 
is meant by the Real Presence. There will be the 
natural inquiry as to the significance of the unusual 
ceremony and an effort to weigh its magnitude and 
splendor in the light of the central Object of honor 
and worship. Although they will here be confronted 
by a mystery, how many will be inspired to pause 
and reflect upon the reasonableness of the faith of 
millions of their fellows otherwise akin to them in 
intelligence and in common aspirations? 

We may confidently expect that many minds 
will, for the first time, be startled by the realization 
that the Eucharist is a true heritage of Christianity 
entrusted in clear terms to His Church by the 
Divine Founder Himself and so revered and treas- 
ured by the great body of His followers through 
all the ages of Christendom. 


Rendering an Angel’s Message 


HE radio is familiarizing the masses with the 
works of eminent composers. Further edu- 
cation is afforded by capable announcers adding 
lucid expositions of themes and motifs. Among 


the classic compositions Ave Marias by the recog- 
nized masters are regularly heard. 


It is not sure 
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prising that this heavenly message should be er.- 
shrined in immortal melodies. 

There are times, however, when we are onl; 
indifferently moved by the artist’s rendition of thi. 


sublime message. Perfect interpretation her: 
requires the understanding of faith and something 
more. We were made aware of this by the casua! 
comment of a sage and devout mother: 

“Tt was only when Gounod’s Ave Maria—whic)i 
I love so dearly—was sung, that I felt the choir 
ought to take themselves more seriously. The 
soprano, a lyric, sang like some young girl— 
mechanically perfect—but yet a girl’s soul behind 
it. Only a mother can sing to another mother, and 
to that most perfect of mothers especially, and 
praise the Babe with the feeling necessary. For 
only a mother knows the anxieties, the sorrows and 
the pure joy of motherhood.” 


Mercier—Man of Providence 


ARDINAL Mercier seemed to have been 

raised up by God for the quelling of a cer- 
tain form of calumny and the allaying of a 
peculiar sort of suspicion in regard to the Holy See. 
It is persistently claimed that the Church is not 
content with spiritual power and influence, that she 
reaches out, where she may dare, for temporal 
power; guileless groups around us are warned of 
the designs of Rome upon our American institu- 
tions; in the Great War passionate charges of 
partiality were the response to the Holy Father’s 
plea for arbitration and forbearance. 

But since the great Belgian Cardinal won the 
World’s admiration as “the most heroic and god- 
like figure of the World War amid the ruin of 
cathedrals and churches, schools and homes,” it has 
become increasingly difficult to have such charges 
accepted by thinking people. For, he is now known 
to the world not only in the familiar role of a 
hero, but as a loyal prince of the very Church 
which has suffered from the peculiar form of 
misrepresentation we have described. 

To impartial minds he was no less a hero, nor 
was he under any delusion, nor was his confidence 
misdirected when he journeyed to Rome to describe 
the afflictions of his people, to protest against the 
the alleged atrocities of an enemy nation embracing 
more Catholics than his own, and to seek the inter- 
vention of the Holy See. 

And when fair minds recall his Appeal to his 
colleagues, the Cardinals of Germany, Austria and 
Bavaria, they will judge the Holy See leniently in 
its efforts to reconcile the legitimate aspirations of 
faith and patriotism in her children. 
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Saint Colum-cille and Iona‘ 
cA Gael of the Gaels and the Greatest of all Islets 


By DonaLp ATTWATER 


‘In this little island a lamp was lit whose flame 
ited pagan Europe. ..There Learning and Faith 
their tranquil home ... And here hope waits. 
tell the story of Iona is to go back to God, and 
nd in God.” (Fiona Macleod). 


EYOND the sanctity of both, 

there would seem to be little 

in common between the Angel 

of Iona, St. Colum-cille, and 

the Little Poor Man of Assisi, 

St. Francis. Nevertheless, in 

these days each may be said to 

a unique position in their respective ages, 

standing out in the estimation of men head and 

shoulders above their contemporaries. I have writ- 

ten elsewhere that “Francis is the one saint whom, 

in our day, all Protestants have agreed in canoniz- 

ing. Certainly no other saint has so appealed to 

non-Catholics and even to non-Christians. This 

extraordinary simplicity has caught the popular 

imagination... but the child-like simplicity with 

which he held the Faith is a lesson that his non- 
Catholic devotees have yet to learn.” 

Certainly if there is an exception to this state- 
ment it is St. Colum-cille who, under his Latinized 
name, Columba, has in Great Britain and Ireland 
achieved a popularity only exceeded by St. Francis, 
and this is even more true of Protestants than of 
Catholics. The general interest has resulted in the 
publication of numerous “lives” and stories of the 
saint, some written by such unlikely authors as 
Nonconformist clergymen and sentimental, artistic 
pagans. Needless to say, many of these writings 
are full of perversions and therefore it is as well 
from time to time to emphasise the fact that, 
though he shared the distinctive rites and customs 
of his native Celtic church,* he was nevertheless a 
true member of the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
Church. 

Columba was born in County Donegal in the 
year 521 A. D.; he belonged to the Clan Domnhuil 

Donell) and, being great-great-grandson of 
Niall-of-the-Nine-Hostages, he was of royal blood. 
his baptismal name, Colum, signifies a dove (as 
does Columba in Latin) and the suffix cille means 
“of the churches.” For six and seventy years his 
life lasted, and three particularly great men were 
among his contemporaries—the Roman emperor 


Justinian, Pope St. Gregory the Great, and the 
Patriarch of Western Monks, St. Benedict himself 
who, twenty-six years before the birth of Colum- 
cille, had fled from the wickedness of Rome to the 
cave of Subiaco. The Irishman was only nine 
years old when Monte Cassino was founded and it 
is possible that he never heard of St. Benedict or his 
Holy Rule. Colum-cille’s monasticism was of the 
Celtic sort, and indigenous growth, though it is 
doubtful if he drew up the now called 
which bears his name. 

Until his forty-second year Colum-cille labored 
in Ireland; at Moville, at Clonard under St. Fin- 
nian, at Glasnevin under St. Mobbi, at Derry, 
Durrow and Kells and at Arran, Boyle, Swords, 
Raphoe and Druncliff, in all of which places be 
founded monasteries. This sanctity was early attest- 
ed by the performance of miracles and his passion 
for learning manifested itself in the transcription 
of holy books; when on a pilgrimage to Tours he 
obtained and brought back to Derry a copy of the 
Gospels which had been preserved in the shrine of 
St. Martin. 

In 563 A. D. occurred that event which was the 
turning-point, and also the most discussed incident, 
in St. Colum-cille’s life. He passed over the seas 
into Scotland. St Adamnan, his eighth successor 
as abbot of Iona,f says of this only that, “wishing 
to make a pilgrimage for Christ from Ireland to 
Britain, he set forth;” and St. Bede the Venerable 
in his Ecclesiastical History, that, “he came from 
Ireland, preaching the word of God.” But a later 
tradition, and one that has been adopted by nearly 
all subsequent bards, romancers, poets and writers, 
was that the banishment from Erin was imposed by 
his dear friend St. Laisren; as an expiation for hav- 
ing incited the men of Ulster and Connacht to take 
up arms against King Diarmait, whom they defeat- 
ed with heavy slaughter at the battle of Cooldrevny. 
The reason alleged for this action is that it was in 
revenge, the King having decided adversely to 
Colum-cille in a dispute about the ownership of a 
copy of St. Finnian’s Psalter. Archbishop Healy of 
Tuam accepted this tradition; “O felix culpa,” he 
wrote, “which produced so much good both for 


“rule” 


*For an account of the Celtic church, its monks and 
its rites, see A Celtic Sanctuary, by the present writer, 
in The Irish Rosary for August, 1925. 

+Adamnan’s life of St. Colum-cille, which may be 
bought very cheaply, should be read by all. 
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Erin and Alba.” Cardinal Moran, on the other 
hand, in his Lives of Irish Saints in Great Britain, 
accepts the earlier and simpler explanation given by 
St. Adamnan. 

Whether the story is true or not, that it should 
have gained credence shows the respect that was 
paid to reiigious and learned manuscripts, and helps 
to explain how in the VIth century, “Rich endow- 
ments in land, bestowed by princes and chieftains, 
and skilfully tilled by monks, enabled the monas- 
teries of Erin to grant free education, food, rai- 
ment and books to the thousands who flocked to 
their halls. ...amidst the desolation of Europe by 
barbarous hordes, Ireland became the asylum of 
learning.” 

On the vigil of Pentecost, 563 A. D., Colum- 
cille and his twelve companions landed on Iona 
(Joua), a rocky island about three miles by one, 
and one mile distant from the Ross of Mull, a 
spot destined to become a holy place of Gaelic 
Christianity, “the primatial island,” second only to 
St. Patrick’s Armagh. Missing the entrance to the 
Sound, they ran their boat (of wickerwork, covered 
with hides) through a narrow channel and beached 
her in a cove still known as Port-na-Churaich, “‘the 
Part of the Coracle”; and mounting a near-by hill, 
the Saint and his companions left another name 


which lives to this day, Cavin-cul-ri-Erin, the 
“Covin with the back turned upon Ireland,” far 
from it to the south naught could be seen but sea. 

This island seems to have been granted to 


Colum-cille by his kinsman Conall, Dabriadie Kir 
of Argyll, and confirmed to him by Brude, Ki: 
of the Picts, upon his conversion to the Faith. 
was admirably suited for a settlement, the healt) 
and rocky hills and flat tract of close turf, call«< 
the Machar, giving rough pasturage for beasts, an 
the north-eastern slope a stretch of soil well adapt 
for primitive corn-growing. And so his monast 
soon arose, on the usual Celtic plan; a group 
beehive huts around the central church, toget! 
with a common refectory, kitchen, scriptorium aiid 
guest-house, all built of earth, timber and wickcr- 
work. Of these buildings naturally not a vestize 
remains today; but without doubt the existing 
mediaeval ruins mark the site of St. Colum-cille’s 
monastery, and the oldest of them, St. Oran’s 
(Odhrain’s) Chapel, is probably that built by St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, in 1092 A. D., on 
the very spot where the first church stood. 

The rest of St. Colum-cille’s life was spent in 
those missionary labors in northern Scotland which 
have earned for him the title of “Apostle of Cale- 
donia,” and from his head-quarters at Iona he 
continued to direct those numerous communities in 
Ireland and Scotland of which he was the founder. 
It was thus that the successive abbots of Iona, 
although not bishops, came to have jurisdiction over 
the whole of Northern Pictland, and it was not till 
about 908 A. D., that the “primatial island” bowed 
te the authority of the see of Saint Andrews. 
hcvertheless, so irregular a position was not a 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF IONA 
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ent chapel on the isle of Inchcolm in the Firth of Forth; 
this is the probable type of Colum-cille’s cinutches 
on Iona and elsewhere 


novelty in those far off days of confusion, nor did 
it affect their Catholic orthodoxy. Montalembert 
has pointed out that in Colum-cille’s life we find 
references to the Real Presence of our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, to the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, to prayers for the dead, to the invocation of 
saints, to the sign of the Cross and, again and 
again, to fasting, corporal penances and miracles. 
And if Iona knew little about the Holy Father in 
Rome, it was a relative ignorance, inevitably conse- 
quent on the troubled times and the distance from 
Europe. 

Colum-cille is said never to have spent an hour 
without study, prayer, writing or similar occupation. 
He was specially fond of transcribing books, and 
three hundred such works came from his pen; 
two of them, “The Book of Durrow” and the 
psalter called ““The Cathach” are still preserved to 
us. Several Latin and Gaelic original compositions 
are also traced to him. He was a man of tremend- 
ous strength, given to long fasting and terrifying 
penances—characteristic, indeed, of Celtic monks. 
Adamnan further tells that he was tall, with a 
fine voice, grey in the eye, energetic and restless 
whether in prayer or preaching, of a poetic and 
loving mind, soft in speech—until roused to anger. 
Indeed, a Gael of the Gaels. 

On Saturday, 8th. June, 597 A. D., having been 
forewarned for many weeks, Colum-cille went up 
a neighbouring hill and blessed his familia and its 
demesne for the last time on earth, and prophesied 
its future fame and glory. He assisted at Vespers, 

was overtaken before the altar just as the 
ight Office was about to begin, and at midnight 
soul was taken to God. The death of the saint 
en chronicled:in detail and with such feeling 
beauty by St. Adamnan in his “Life” that any- 
more than a bare statement has been ever 
unnecessary. 


The glory which St. Colum-cille had brought 
to Iona was maintained throughout the VIIth 
century; the whole of Pictland was converted to the 
Faith, Lindisfarne had been established in the 
south, and three famous and holy bishops, S. S. 
Aidan, Colman and Finan, had gone forth from 
Iona to rule there. But with the end of the VIIIth 
century began a time of woe and desolation for 
both islands, that sea, which had been the bearer of 
all blessings to them, became a bane and a terror. 
In the annals of Ireland, against the date 794 A.D., 
is the terrible entry, ““The devastation of all the 
islands by the heathen, and onwards for no less 
than 300 years Iona was ravaged from time to 
time by the barbarian Northmen: her monasteries 
burned, her churches desecrated, her monks slain. 
The relics of St. Colum-cille were removed for 
safety, to Kells, to Dunkeld and eventually to 
Downpatrick, where they rested in peace with those 
of St. Patrick and St. Brigid, until that black day in 
1537 when Lord Grey defiled the church of Down 
and destroyed the resting-place of the saints. A few 
years later Grey perished by the axe of the public 
executioner in London. Once, it is chronicled, the 
spirit of Colum-cille manifested itself in his old 
home—for there, in 1098 A. D., some spiritual 
influence stayed the ravenous hand of King Magnus 
of Norway on his great raid; and Iona was the only 
place he spared. In 1204 A. D., the Celtic monas- 
tery finally disappeared and the Order of St. Bene- 
dict took its place. 

Iona is situated at the southern end of a tri- 
angular tract of mountain land, north-west of the 
great Caledonian valley, which ends with the height 
of Ben More, in Mull. Approaching Iona along 
the south coast of Mull, the great cliffs and hiils 
of that island become, suddenly a long, low cape, 
called the Ross, and about a mile off the point of 
the cape lies Iona. The island, in its natural aspects, 
has changed but little, and the surroundings of its 
approach even less, since St. Colum-cille first set 
eyes on it. Montalembert found the place mourn- 
ful, oppressive, gloomy, without grace; but those 
more used to the peculiar beauties of sea and rock in 
northerly climates appreciate that to St. Colum- 
cille it was, and for most people still is, beautiful 
with the grandeur of sky, sea and mountains. On 
the one side is the open Atlantic, clear to the shores 
of the New World; on the other, a long coast of 
capes and coves and cliffs and islands and moun- 
tains, making with the sea marvellous masses of 
color, clear green, red, deep purple; above, great 
processions of clouds; below, the ocean, ever chang- 
ing, ever the same; all around, as often as not, 
shifting mist and whirls of rain. ‘These things 
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Colum-cille knew and loved, for they spoke to him 
of his home in Donegal. 

Even the surface of the island has not changed 
much. In spite of the frequent outcropping of the 
rocks, the rough grazing of the hills and sandy 
turf of the “Machar” support kine and ponies and 
sheep; crops are raised on the sheltered slope; the 
sound has good fishing, especially for flounders; 
and, in days before the Oil Combine, the numerous 
seals among the recks and inlets were a source of 
light as well as of food. Just so was it fourteen 
hundred years ago; but whereas the resources of the 
island then supported, or helped to support, a large 
body of monks whose fame was known throughout 
Ireland and Scotland, today there is but a small 
population of non-Catholic lay-folk and the fame 
of their obscure home is a wonder of the past. True, 
there are the tourists. But alas! many of these 
are sightseers only. ‘These find the place haunted 
and rather terrifying; for them, a post-office and a 
hotel (though a primitive one) are unable to com- 
pensate for the memory of the terror and cruelty of 
the Northmen’s raids. Other visitors, more open 
to better influences, find there the most refreshing 
peace; St. Colum-cille, they say, has left his bless- 
ing securely behind him. 

As I have said, naught remains of the Celtic 
buildings and the most ancient is now St. Odhrain’s 


chapel. But of the subsequent Benedictine church 
there are impressive ruins, dating from ti, 
XIIIth—XVIth centuries; this throughout t' 
Middle Ages was the scene of episcopal as well 
monastic activity, for it was the cathedral of th 
Hebrides, which in those days were in the Nor 
wegian province of Trondhjem. 

Nearly opposite to the west front of this cat 
dral rises a small hill from which the island, 
buildings and surroundings, may be viewed. It i 
Torr-abb, the “abbot’s hillock,” and here it w: 
that Colum-cille pronounced that last propheti 
blessing: “Unto this place, albeit so small and poo 
shall great homage be paid, not only by the kings 
and people of the Scots, but also by the rulers anc 
folk of barbarous and distant nations. In great 
veneration, too, shall it be held by holy church- 
men.” And close by is the visible fulfillment of 
those words, for there is the Reilig Odhrain: that 
burying-ground to which for many ages were 
brought the bodies of kings, princes, governors and 
chieftains, from Ireland, from Scotland, even from 
Norway, to be buried in the holy soil of Iona. Their 
beautiful crosses and cunningly wrought memorial 
stones remain to show us just where is the heart and 
fulfillment of Colum-cille’s isle. A holy island 
and a royal island; an island of dreams where 
“God shall yet fulfil himself anew.” 
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Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Eprrep by N. M. Law 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


A certain average man was asked, “Did you ever 
hold public office?” After some reflection, “Yes” 
he replied, “I was once a pall-bearer at a funeral.” 
We should be grateful to the humorists who would 
shame us out of the commonplace and inspire us. 
with the determination to leave something dis- 
tinctive for our biographers to say about us. “Thus 
one of them in the New York Sun: 


Even as You and I 


He was merely an average man, 
His height was the average height; 
He followed the usual plan, 
And come home from the office at night. 


He had been just a freckle-faced boy, 
Who made average marks at his books. 
He matured with the wonted alloy. 
And the common allowance of looks. 


His wife and his children, of course, 
Were about what the average had, 

He lost out in stocks on the bourse, 
And swore when his golf score was bad. 


He kicked at the taxes paid, 
He voted the regular way, 
He grumbled at every new maid, 
And shaved off the stubble each day. 


His morals were good of a sort, 
He smoked two for a quarter cigars, 
Kept up, through his paper, with sport, 
And never got seats on the cars. 


He slept the conventional eight, 
He never neglected a meal, 

He got bare on the top of his pate, 
And was killed by an automobile. 


COIFFURE NOTE 

Baker in his Albert Nyanza observes that 
“European ladies would be startled at the fact, 
t to perfect the coiffure of a man in Africa 
equires a period of from eight to ten years.” We 
eproduce this statement for the encouragement 
girls, old and young, deciding to readopt the 
rmal vogue. A contest announced by the 

oklyn Eagle is significant: 
n an effort to curtail the power of the shears 
lded today over woman’s crowning glory and to 
g college girls to a more serious appreciation of 
beauty of unabbreviated tresses, a prominent 
oklyn citizen, whose name was withheld, an- 


1ounced today through Dr. Adelbert G. Fradenburgh 
ot the Adelphi College history department that he 


will finance a trip to Europe for the Adelphi girl 
whose hair in June, 1927, is the longest in the col- 
lege. Dr. Fradenburgh, whose views on bobbed hair 
are similar in intensity to those of the unknown 
philanthropist, guarantees the validity of the proposal 
and promises that in case of the demise of the 
mysterious benefactor he himself will provide the trip 
to Europe. 

The entire college, abeut 60 percent of which has 
bobbed hair, is enthusiastic concerning this liberal 
and unprecedented offer and many of the girls, with 
a view to a possible European tour in 1927, are now 
engaged in letting their hair grow. Several students 
are already qualified to enter the contest with hair 
that, in the good old-fashioned way, reaches almost 
to the knee, but the majority of the girls still have a 
considerable length to achieve before aspiring to the 
prize. 

Dr. Fradenburgh leads the faction at Adelphi which 
advocates the return to a Victorian respect for flow- 
ing tresses and is himself frequently requesting 
members of his classes to abandon allegiance to the 
boyish bob. His recent trip to Europe, where the 
bob is falling into disfavor, according to Dr. Fraden- 
burgh, strengthened his keen dislike for the boyish 
coiffure. 


YOUR SCIENTIST’S ADVANTAGE 


We often comment upon the superior air of 
scientists. Their prestige is a source of envy to 
“Beachcomber,” self-styled hack writer on the 


London Daily Express: 


While I am enjoying the folly of scientists I can- 
not avoid noticing that their trade gives them much 
more fun than mine. They can say anything they 
please, at random, and attain considerable publicity. 
For instance, if I were a scientist, and said one day 
that I believed horses were originally field-mice, my 
words would be printed, and people would call it a 
startling new theory. But if I, as a wretched hack 
of a writer, were to say that Milton was a woman 
who married Henry VI of Portugal, nobody would 
pay the slightest attention. Such stuff would never 
get printed. 


DAYTONIANA 


Judge Raulston, who presided at the Scopes 


evolution trial at Dayton, Tenn., was on sure 
ground at least when he condemned evolution as 
ry . » a 
only a theory, an hypothesis, a guess. The 
quality of his orthodoxy and his firm and simple 
faith are revealed in these passages from a sub- 
sequent address to a New York congregation: 


A couple of scientists wandered down to the sea- 
shore one day and found some old bones and fossils. 
This proved to them that all life is the result of a 
little accident that happened millions of years ago 
in the bottom of the ocean. Some atoms of carbon 


and hydrogen and oxygen got together down there 
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and suddenly there was a little thing that swam 
around. 

Pretty soon it got a little bigger and crawled out 
on the shore. It had two freckles on it, and those 
were eyes, and if it had had a hundred freckles I 
wonder if you and I would have a hundred eyes. 
Well, it had two warts on its underneath, and if it 
had a hundred warts I wonder if we would all be like 
centepedes. 

An evolutionist comes to me and says he has a 
proposition, and I ask him what he can give me. 
He says that he can give me these bones and fossils, 
but that I must abandon my belief in Genesis, my 
belief in the Immaculate Conception and the Virgin 
Birth, my belief in the prophets and in Revelation. 

And I answer him back, “Take your doctrine that 
teaches that my ancestors were monkeys and apes, 
and stick it in that hot place the Scripture tells us of!” 


AN OLD LADY’S FAITH 


The Archbishop of Liverpool preserves this 
recollection of Lourdes in the Cathedral monthly, 
the Parishioner: 


A devout old lady, upwards of ninety years of age, 
insisted on making the Way of the Cross, which all 
Lourdes pilgrims find such an arduous task, up the 
steep hillside overlooking the Grotto. When she had 
reached the Twelfth Station, and contemplated Our 
Savior hanging dead upon the Cross, she addressed 
Him in words of pathetic smypathy. “Well, that’s 
the end of it,” she said aloud, “they can’t hurt you 
any more now, thank God.” Willing hands were out- 
stretched to help her over the rough path that leads 
to the last two stations, but she waved them aside 
with fine independence and a touch of rebuke. “I 
have no cross to bear,” said she, ignoring the heavy 
load of her age and infirmity. 


CONTENDING FOR OUR YOUTH 


Those who are concerned about the mental and 
moral welfare of the rising generation should take 
note of a classic indictment of the spirit largely 
pervading lectures and text-books in the modern 
secular colleges and universities. It is Dr. Bowie, 
rector of Grace Church, himself classed as a liberal 
evangelical, who says: 


Some of our contemporaries consider themselves 
emancipated from anything so old-fashioned as the 
authority of the Bible, and then meekly accept the 
brazen authority of—let us say—The American Mer- 
cury. 

They think they have outgrown tie ancient seers 
and prophets, but an oracle they must have, so they 
find him in Prophet H. L. Mencken. Many of our 
young people to-day who imagine themselves to be 
free are, as 2 matter of fact, bownd in rigid ideas 
which are ludicrous in their solemnity. In literary 
criticism, in their outlook upon life and in their 
standards of values, their mirds and spirits are being 
stereotyped to a common pattern. The notion that 
all the old truths have been overthrown by the new 
cleverness, and that age-long objects of reverence 
have been whistled away by a triumphant cynacism, 
may become an obsession which turns a so-called 
freedom into the meanest kind of servitude. 


Over against this indictment, should we wish to 
have at hand a classic definition of Catholic educa- 


tion, we recommend this by Rev. Doctor Kirby «f 
the Catholic University: 


Catholic education aims to substitute the directi 
of life for the habit of drifting with life. It aims 
give to the students right direction, and to displace 
every tendency toward mistaken direction, of pu: 
pose, effort and _ spirit. The right direction, 
which the college aims to give is fixed by the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, by the axiom of Christian culture, 
by the Christian law of social relations, and by t}, 
high spiritual compensations that are in the keepin; 
of God. The college aim so to teach the principles 
self-control, and self-discipline, so to interpret human 
obligations, so to widen the power of fine apprecia- 
tion, as to enable the students to shape their individu: 
purposes in harmony with the plans of God. 
seeks to give them social and spiritual power beyoic 
their personal need in order that they may contribui 
generously through influence, service and example | 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God in the hea: 
of humanity. It aims so to chasten the valuations 
which guide them and the delights which allure them, 
as to make them effective interpreters of the har 
mony of Divine life, each in his own particular 
sphere. 


ALL IN THE VIEW POINT 


If the matter involved in personal quarrels and 
national conflicts were viewed from the opponent’s 
standpoint, from the angle of his aspirations and 
preconceptions, such quarrels and conflicts might 
be abolished altogether. Witness this reflection 
from the comment on the passing of Cardinal 
Mercier in the German Catholic daily, Germania: 


After what we experienced in the time of the Ruhr 
attack, people in Germany ought to have rather more 
consideration foi the former attitude of the Cardinal 
than they had during the war. Who can take it 
amiss that this sincere patriot defended the interests 
of his diocese and his country in the face of the 
enemy? 


AT THE VATICAN 


Samuel Crowther tells the readers of the Deer- 
born Independent what he saw going on at the 
Vatican, inter alia: 


The Pope is assisted by a number of standing 
committees called “congregations,” each of which is 
headed by a cardinal resident in Rome. These 
congregations are made up of priests who have given 
their lives to the study of the particular subject o! 
their congregation; unless a man has been work 
on a subject, say, for thirty years or more his juds- 
ment does not carry much weight with the Vatican. 
That is where the disregard of time comes in. \\e 
should hesitate to give the investigation of a grvit 
subject to a man of seventy-five—we should be airai 
that death would take away the results of his labor. 
But death means nothing at the Vatican; your 
Cardinal of seventy or eighty has been heading 
group and some member of that group is ready 
carry on the work without a pause. It would taxc 
several pages of this magazine just to enumerate | °¢ 
work and research in Rome and of which the public 
sees nothing. The workers are all priests and they 
are up at five in the morning—when the church day 
starts—and, except for the walk out toward sundowi, 
they are busy until far into the night. 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 
Follow a Remonstrating Convert. 


INTENTION 


SUR Intention for this month is “An Increase 
XJ of Devotion to the Sufferings of Christ.” 
uring the season of Lent the preachers of the 
ssion will be striving in a special way to bring 
me to souls what our Divine Lord suffered for 
em. “It is this kind of preaching,” as Fr. Faber 


ys, “which crowds our confessionals and altar 
” 


ils.’ Your prayers will help that preaching to be 
most efficacious. 


Our Lay APosTOLATE 


This month we print a few more letters taken 
t random from many received. There is much to 

learned by all our readers by a careful perusal of 

vese letters. They all display an ardent interest 
in our Faith and if the criticism seems, at times, 
to be severe or caustic, it should be remembered that 
only a good intention prompted the writers and not 
a mere spirit of criticism. 

Our Lay Apostolate is still uppermost in mind 
and we will welcome any suggestions our Readers 
have to offer. We are particularly anxious to 
learn from Converts their suggestions regarding 
“First Approaches” or breaking the ice. 


NOT A KNOCKER 


DITOR of THE SIGN: 

I have followed with interest the letters you have 
ublished anent the type of sermons with which we 
laymen are blessed or bored, inspired or chagrined, 
nd their value as convert-makers—or otherwise. 

I cannot personally vouch for the sermon-impres- 
ions received by Protestants in our churches since 

have always been a Catholic, but of one thing I am 
ure and that is that my good convert-mother would 
never have been led to join the true Church if she 
liad listened to such “sermons” as are delivered by 
ome of our present-day clergy. 

Now don’t misunderstand me! I am not a 
Knocker” nor am I the familiar type who writes to 
1e newspapers attacking the Church and then signs 
imself ‘Practical Catholic.” 

I believe I am a practical Catholic. I approach the 
Sacraments frequently, am an active member of the 

Vincent de Paul society, have served as grand 
‘night and District Deputy of the K. of C. and hold 
active office in two other important Catholic societies. 
\ll my children of school age attend the parochial 
chool; I wouldn’t send them anywhere else. I am 
n business but in addition, I frequently write and 
lecture on Catholic subjects. Don’t think I am in- 
ulging in self-praise or taking any credit to myself 
or the foregoing. In all humility I thank God from 
ny heart for his ineffable goodness in having per- 
mitted me to be a member of His one true Church 
and I am always trying to “do my bit” to spread the 
iaith and encourage others in the practise of it. 


Archconfraternity (Comment 


I yield to no man in my respect for the Catholic 
priesthood. I firmly believe that intellectually, morally 
and spiritually the priests of this country are the 
flowers of the world’s manhood. I am privileged to 
number not a few, but many priests, both secular and 
regular, among my dearest friends. I have visited, 
travelled, eaten, slept, discoursed and spent vaca- 
tions with them. And the more and better I know 
priests the more I respect and revere them and their 
sacred profession; the noblest to which man can 
aspire. 

It is unthinkable, therefore, that I should criticize 
their sacred office but I do feel perfectly justified in 
stating facts that are as clear as the noon-day sun. 
And one outs tanding fact is that, when it comes to the 
matter of preparing sermons that are something be- 
sides a headless, tailless mass of disconnected ideas, 
some priests fail, absolutely. You ask the reason? 
To put it bluntly, such priests are lazy. 

No one can question the sincerity of any priest. 
His very life proves his sincerity. But my experience 
of many years on the public platform has convinced 
me that it takes a great deal more than sincerity to 
make a good address, or sermon. It has been well 
said that “the best speech ever made was the best 
prepared,’—and that is the nub of the matter. Before 
one can speak he must have a theme and to deliver it 
properly he must observe the first principles of unity 
and coherence. 

But when a priest starts to preach on the marriage 
feast of Cana, for instance, wander on to the evils of 
bolshevism, touches on the school question and 
concludes with a recital of the woes of poor Ireland— 
God save the mark—he admits at once that he hasn’t 
prepared a single thought,—and it almost seems to 
me that he must take his congregation for a herd of 
brainless sheep. 

Take prospective converts to such exhibitions of 
disjointed drivel! Bah! I wouldn’t dare. First im- 
pressions are lasting, we are told, and after listening 
to the dry, though necessary, announcements of 
deaths, banns, collections, whist parties etc., for a 
Protestant then to have his ears assaulted with such 
“rot” as I have at times heard under the (dis)guise 
of a sermon, delivered in the monotone of a street 
corner harangue, would, I fear, drive him away for- 
ever. 

And what of the effect on our young people? Untold 
thousands of them receive purely secular training in 
high schools and colleges. They have long since left 
their catechisms behind. All they will ever learn of 
their Church now must be from the pulpit. At the 
feet of suave teachers they are learning modernism, 
“higher criticism,” materialism naturalism. Such chill- 
ing influences on their precious faith must be met and 
overcome with proper instruction and a righting of 
their false concepts. Yet how few priests really preach 
in a way that will enlighten them and increase their 
devotion? 

How seldom do we hear the significance of a 
gospel miracle explained! How seldom is a saint’s 
feast day celebrated with an inspiring sermon on his 
life and sanctity! How seldom do we hear an ex- 
planation of the Articles of Faith, the Our Father, 
the Hail Mary, the Marks of the Church etc. How 
seldom do we hear a purely devotional sermon that 
will move one to meditate and stir in his heart and 
soul a thousand beauteous thoughts that will result in 
better living! 
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Some say “rely on the Real Presence on the altar.” 
I disagree. Don’t leave it all to God! If such were 
God’s wish, He would never have instituted the priest- 
hood. 

A priest’s duties are twofold; to offer sacrifice and 
to teach. How can he teach unless he preaches? 
And how can he preach unless he prepares? If any 
of my employees performed an essential function with 
as little thought and care as some priests give to 
their duty of preaching, I would promptly tell him 
to find a job elsewhere. 

It is simply inconceivable that a man with a college 
education plus five or more years of seminary train- 
ing, a knowledge of the classics and good literature 
and the command of language that such training gives 
should be able to stoop to such levels of rhetorical 
buncombe as some priest dispense Sunday after 
Sunday. 

A seminary professor agrees with me on this 
point but states that it is impossible to give proper 
training in sacred eloquence to the seminarians. Very 
well. I do not expect every priest to be a Bossuet, 
a Newman or a Cure D’ars. But I do feel that all 
priests should be able to talk as well as many illiterate 
members of labor organizations can and do in their 
union meetings. 

Some say priests are busy with manifold duties, 
masses, sick calls, hospitals, converts, office etc. I 
grant all that. But I also know that there isn’t a 
single priest who cannot find at least fifteen minutes 
a week in which to prepare his Sunday sermon, and 
fifteen minutes should more than suffice. All the 
priests I know are most exemplary men who can dis- 
course intelligently, in private, on a multitude of 
subjects. But some of them frequently will “preach” 
sermons that would debar a high school boy from 
his debating society. I have actually seen a large 
part of an intelligent congregation turn and smile to 
each other, in pity and ridicule, at the end of a so- 
called sermon. 

And what a pity it is when educated men, thor- 
oughly trained in the fertile fields of philosophy and 
theology, with human souls the price of their efforts, 
fail so utterly to “put across” a single inspiring idea. 
The Apostles, poor uneducated fishermen and tent- 
makers, converted thousands by their eloquence. Sure- 
ly our priests can so preach as to at least interest non- 
Catholics and also enlighten and inspire the weaker 
and less spiritual of their flock, some of whom might 
otherwise drift away. 

Priests are commissioned to “go forth and preach 
the gospel.” Thousands of them do preach nobly and 
reap a great harvest of souls for the Master. All 
praise be to them! But to those who harangue, and 
ramble, and frolic with abandon from one subject to 
another, scolding, ranting, and in the end saying 
nothing that constitutes teaching, I cannot help say- 
ing that I believe they are actually frightening Catho- 
lics from daring to bring their well-disposed non- 
Catholic friends within ear-shot, for fear the latter 
might be scandalized. 

If they cannot or will not 
go on with the Credo. 


let them 


Eo PD. 


“preach”, 


NO APOLOGIES NEEDED 
EDITOR of THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading the article in The Sign 
headed “Remonstrance from a Convert” on bringing 
non-Catholics to Mass. 

I am also a convert. I am young, too, being only 
in my twenty-first year. And as I have a very criti- 
cal nature I think this ought to have some effect on 
the question before us. 

I have been a Protestant until about two years 


ago and I believe the person who wrote that Remor- 
strance is doing Christ a great injustice in saying tha: 
he is ashamed to bring his non-Catholic friends to 
Mass. 

You may say that the Protestant sermons are good 
and that may be true. But in my own case, and [ 
know it is the same with most people, no matter how 
interested you may be in what the preacher is saying, 
it becomes monotonous when you sit and listen to the 
preacher preaching to you for forty-five minutes to an 
hour. Besides we go to Mass to be ‘doers’ and not 
‘hearers’ only. We go to Mass to pray, to worship, 
to love, to adore God. That which is said by the 
priest of God in a few short minutes sinks down 
deeper into the heart than all the long sermons of 
Protestant ministers put together. 

I for one am not ashamed to bring my friends to 
Mass for I think the priest shows much wisdom in 
making the sermon short and plain. I will take 


pleasure in bringing my friends to Mass whenever I 
have a chance. 
concerns it. 
The Catholic Church holds her young people and 
that is more than any other so-called church ae 3 


Nor will I apologize for anything that 


AN HONEST OPINION 
EDITOR of THE SIGN: 


In regard to letter in THE SIGN, sent you from 
a convert about sermons preached in the Catholic 
Church, I, as another convert wish to tell my im- 
pressions. I will admit that some of our priests are 
not great orators, but when they give short lessons 
on the Gospel or on any part of the Catholic Faith, 
you can’t help but feel that here is the truth inspired 
by Jesus Christ. For have not these same lessons 
been brought down to us since the beginning of 
Christianity? 

When we Catholics go to Church on Sunday morn- 
ing we do not go to hear some wonderful sermon but 
to assist at the Mass. Before my conversion I used 
to attend the different Protestant churches but I can 
truthfully say I heard but few sermons I would call 
inspiring. Perhaps if this convert would attend a 
few Missions and take his friends with him they 
would all change their views. 

Mrs. M. R. 


SANE AND SOLID THIS! 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


I am enclosing a check for Archconfraternity dues 
for my band for the coming year. We were foriicd 
last January, as you will remember. 

Father X— overlooked sending the data on tlie 
W— band when he wrote last, but as soon as he 
> I shall immediately forward to you. 

Father X— is one of our busiest young missionarivs 
so time is at a premium with him. A mere instance of 
his activities may be cited for edification, though ! 
daresay he would pass it on jokingly, as a trifle. This 
is how he shared the privileges allotted him o 
Xmas day in the Three Masses. He said midnig': 
Mass at K—, and set out to reach W—, to say 
the seven o'clock Mass there. At two a. m. he ran 
out of gas with sixty miles between his “stoppin: 
place and W—, But, he said Mass in W— on schedu« 
time!! After W— he hit out for the town of H- 
where he sang High Mass at eleven a. m. There bh 
Missioners tempted his pride with a Ford Coupe «> 
a Xmas gift! With High Mass behind him, he !e 
for the State Prison Farm where a Xmas Tree cel: 
bration was planned for the afternoon to cheer t!i 
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ix hundred prisoners. Fr. X— had a prominent part 
1 the programme. After the festivities at C— were 
ver, he went to Crowell’s Crossroads—where a 
eal Xmas dinner was prepared bW those staunch 
uls, the Fitz Patricks, who have helped to keep 
e Faith alive in these fastnesses. Wasn't that a day 
, drop on one’s knees and thank God for? There was 
) happier priest anywhere that day than Father X— 
nd rightly so. Paul Revere’s historic stunt was no 
ore thrilling! 
And now; In re: The 
u asked for suggestions. 
tting them. Q. E. D. 
When one reads the convert’s letter for the first 
e, one is filled with emotions that run from sur- 
se to its ascending powers that culminate in shock. 
hen the shock passes, if one has been blessed by 
\d with a sense of humor, one collapses in a chair 
id gives way to irrepressible laughter. 
[he priests, against whom these accusations are 
lirected, must be good sportsmen enough to take 
good-naturedly. Injustice against priests is 
very often the minor strain that is interwoven in their 
melody of sacrifice. With Kilmer, they must always 
feel: 


Convert’s Remonstrance, 
Complain not! You are 


“The roar of the world is in my ears, 
Thank God for the roar of the world! 
Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled! 


Thank God for the bitter and ceaseless strife 
And the sting of His chastening rod! 

Thank God for the stress and the pain of life, 
And oh, thank God for God!” 


But we do not believe the convert aimed to be 
unjust when he wrote his remonstrance, though un- 
doubtedly he achieved it. In the theatre, the play’s 
the thing; in Protestant Churches, the preachers’ 
personality and his sermons are the main attractions, 
but in Catholic Churches, the daily repetition of that 
Supreme Sacrifice on Calvary is the beautiful soul 
of our devotions. And the convert, who has had only 
seven years of Catholicity as against twenty-six 
years of ingrained Protestantism, has not yet become 
imbued with this vital fact. It is hard to shuffle off 
early training. He still hankers for the main stress 
to be put on the discourse, thought he may not be 
aware of it. His view point is very different from what 
t will be years hence. Even Christ, as Man, elevated 
on the Calvary hill top, saw things quite differently 
from when His Journey began. 

If the convert will read “Crowded Churches and 
Empty Pews” in the December 5, 1925 issue of 
“America”, he will see view points totally at variance 
with his expressions. If to quote his words “The Pro- 
testant clergy depend upon their sermons to fill their 

urches, then why the empty pews? No one will 

‘ny the value of an inspired, well-delivered sermon, 

‘t all must truthfully admit that words, spoken or 

ritten, are insufficient to hold peoples or congrega- 

ys together, if other necessary elements be lack- 


Protestants know of no such thing as parish 
uundaries.” Yes, preaching of a sensational nature 
r of unusual eloquence or other advertising “fea- 
ures”; such as singing, dancing and vaudeville, that 
raw the curious crowds, will arouse enough interest 

draw occasional visits from members of one Pro- 
estant church to another Protestant church. But 
the convert doubts that each Protestant denomina- 
ton is not as zealous for his own particular church 
ind is in keen competition with his fellow Protestant 
brothers on church affairs, then let him study condi- 

‘ons existing in the rural communities to-day where 

rotestantism is at its strongest. 


The latter half of the convert’s letter is unfortunate. 
A few questions, perhaps, are in order. 
~ 1. How did the convert become converted? 

2. Just what Catholic church or churches has he 
attended within the past seven years that have given 
him such erroneous ideas of our entire clergy? 

3. Name the priests who have been the chief of- 
fenders and these priests will doubtless be grateful 
for having their short comings made known to them. 
They may not have it in them to become as eloquent 
as a Lacordaire, but, with the perfecting of their 
spiritual selves, these poor priests can hope to become 
Vianneys. ’Twas so that many spoke of the poor 
Cure. Happily, Christ did not pick His Apostles 
from the Temple. 

4. What are first-rate sermons? What are second- 
rate sermons? 

5. Many “Sign Readers”, desirous of self-improve- 
ment, would like to know the schools the convert and 
his friends attended. The methods of these schools 
might be studied carefully with a view to intellectual 
uplift, on the part of Catholics. Catholics do get a 
bit “fed up” having this superiority stuff served to 
tempt their humility and they would be shown the 
how and why of the intellectual pride of Protestants. 
There are as many moron Protestant as moron 
Catholics, perhaps more, since the proportion of the 
Protestant population is greater. We have known 
good Protestants and bad Protestants; rich Pro- 
testants and poor Protestants; cultured Protestants 
and ignorant Protestants; tolerant Protestants and 
bigoted Protestants. These are all the Protestants we 
have ever known. From experience, Catholics can 
be classified likewise. 

M. L.. &. 


HOW TO ATTEND MASS 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


I write regarding a condition existing in our 
churches which I believe should and can be easily 
remedied. I find that parishioners attending Mass 
and other services are constantly at variance as to 
when and why to rise—sit or kneel or how to conduct 
themselves uniformily to the requirements of the 
services. 

It seems strange that a group of people attending 
services regularly should differ so in their actions 
when surely a definite proceedure exists. I have 
noticed the parishioners in a few pews standing— 
others kneeling—others sitting—all of the opinion 
that they were doing the correct thing at the particu- 
lar time. I have had this same experience in any 
number of churches here in the East. I don’t know 
any thing about the rest of the country. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if proper and detailed 
instruction along these lines were given in every 
parish for a few Sundays? I am sure it would amaze 
you how uninformed so many of the faithful are 
along these lines and how anxious they would be to 
know just how to conduct themselves throughout 
every services. 

I can readily understand how this condition has 
come about but that is unimportant. I am principally 
interested in improving the condition—which I be- 
lieve will make for greater fervor and reverence 
through the elimination of the distraction caused 
by such odd performance. I know it distracts and 
annoys me—try as I may to ignore it. 

If any of the readers of The Sign meet with my 
experience I hope they will endeavor to enlist their 
pastors in a movement to correct this unnecessary 
nuisance. I believe it to be a worthwhile cause and 
hope for your assistance too. 

5. 
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GREGORIAN MASSES 


Will you please give me the origin of Gregorian 
Masses?—H. T. Phila. Pa. 


Masses offered up on thirty consecutive days for 
the soul of a deceased person are usually called 
Gregorian Masses. The origin of this practise is 
found in the example of St. Gregory the Great who, 
after the death of one of his monks, ordered thirty 
Masses to be said for his soul. After the celebration 
of the thirtieth Mass the departed religious appeared 
to some of his brethren and told them that he was 
now in heaven. Tradition also has it that St. Gregory 
asked of God that a plenary indulgence be granted to 
the soul for whom thirty Masses would be offered up, 
and that God heard his prayer. The Church does not 
attribute extraordinary efficacy to the celebration of 
Gregorian Masses, but approves the pious and reason- 
able confidence which the faithful have in these Mas- 
ses, that through the mercy of God, the soul for 
whom they are said will be liberated from Purgatory. 


NURSING BROTHERS 


Where can I obtain information regarding Brothers 


who are nurses?—N. N. J 


The only congregation of Brothers who specialize 
in nursing are The Alexian Brothers, 1200 Belden 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. They conduct a large hospi- 
tal at the above address. They would be pleased to 
hear from you. 


N. Paterson, 


ENTRANCE AGE FOR POSTULANTS 


I have always understood that a girl could not be- 
come a nun after the age of thirty. A friend told me 
that she knew of a lady who entered a convent at the 
age of forty-five. Can this be true?—C. N. Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 


Premising that your friend spoke the truth it must 
be so, for the fact is the proof. Generally speaking, 
each Religious Order desires to receive youthful mem- 
bers, for these are more easily guided and accommo- 
date themselves more readily to the particular institute. 
They are not “set” in their ways, as is so often the 
case with those of more advanced years. Age, how- 
ever, is no insurmountable barrier. When other re- 
quisite qualifications are present the rule regarding the 
age limit may be dispensed with. Consequently it is 
true that a lady of forty-five may be received in a 
convent; even one of fifty five for that matter. With 
so many modern aids to “youthfulness” it should be 
rather easy for a woman of forty-five to pass for a 
“girl” under thirty. The Dominican Sisters, 726 Fifth 
Avenue, Great Falls, Montana, are in such great need 
of postulants that they explicitly say that they are 
willing to accept candidates, even “though they be 
forty years old” and otherwise qualified. Perhaps other 
Religious Communities are willing to accept postu- 
lants over forty. 
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DOMINICAN THIRD ORDER 


Are there any convents of St. Dominic’s Third 
Order in the U. S.?—C. D. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Yes, about 500. Some of these sisterhoods lead the 
contemplative life, while the majority are engaged in 
active works. Contemplatives of the Third Order are 
located at the Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, 
1500 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. Teaching Sisters 
of the Third Order have a motherhouse at St. Mary's 
Springs, Ohio. 


MARIE CHAMBON 


What is the price of the Life of Marie Chambon 
mentioned in the May SIGN?—C. D. Summit, N. J. 


We do not know, otherwise it would have been in- 
serted in the review of last May. Since it is a paper 
covered brochure of only-65 pages it should not cost 
much. It is published at the Academy of the Visita- 
tion, Cabanne Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


“FIGURES OF THE PASSION” 


I wish to know the price of the two volumes on the 
“Figures of the Passion” by Gabriel Muro mentioned 
in the November SIGN. Also the magazines which 
reviewed the work, and where they may be pur- 
chased.—L. J. A. Bay, St. Louis, Miss. 


The original Spanish work appeared in two volumes. 
The English translation is published by A. A. Knopf, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The price is 
$3.50. We have not at hand a collection of reviews of 
this work. The publisher will be glad to send you 


copies of criticisms. The book may be ordered through 
THE SIGN. 


THE SWISS GUARD 


What is the reason that the Pope employs Swedish 
Guards instead of Italian? Are they Catholic?—J. C. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


We presume you mean Swiss and not Swedish 
Guards, for there are no guards of Swedish origin in 
the Vatican. The Pope employs not only Swiss 
Guards, but also Italian guards and gendarmes. There 
are three kinds of guards in the Vatican,—the Swiss 
the Palatine, and the Noble Guards. The Nobk 
Guard is a mounted body-guard with very limited 
service. The Palatine Guard is a guard of hono: 
rather than of service. The Swiss Guards are the 
military guardians of the papal palace, and especially 
of the person of the Pope. They are present at all 
pontifical functions. When the Pope occupies the 
sedia gestatoria he is surrounded by six of the Swiss 
Guards. Besides Palatine and Noble Guards, there are 
many inferior police, all of whom are Italian. 

The Popes have employed Swiss guards as far back 
as the XV. century. The stalwart sons of the moun- 
tains were greatly in demand as body-guards to the 
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ons of kings and emperors. Their bravery and 
ity to duty were renowned. It may have been for 
e reasons that Pope Julius II. in 1505 entered into 
aty with the two cantons of Zurich and Lucerne, 
cordance with which these cantons bound them- 
s to supply 250 men as a body-guard to the 
From that day to this the duty of guarding 
Pope has fallen to the Swiss. At present the 
s; Guards number 100, including six officers. Every 
date for the Guards must be a native Swiss, a 
lic, of legitimate birth, unmarried, under 25 
of age, at least 5 feet 8 inches in height, healthy, 
ree from bodily disfigurements. Whoever is not 
le for military service in Switzerland is refused 
ssion to the Guards. For further information 
ilt the Catholic Encyclopoedia, under “Vatican.” 
imbia” of November 1925, contained a very 
sting article on the Swiss Guards. 


THE ELKS NOT FORBIDDEN 


Are Catholics forbidden to join the Elks? If 
why do Catholic men, many of them Knights of 
lumbus, become members? (2) If the Elks conduct 

al services of a deceased Catholic member at his 
e, will he be permitted in the church for a funeral 
s?—J. M. Chicago, IIl. 


Catholics are not forbidden by any law of the 
ch from joining the Elks. That may explain 
Knights of Columbus are also members of the 
O. E. The Elks are a non-sectarian, mutual 
benevolent society, the distinguishing character of 
which is charity, inoffensive, untraced, and unsuspec- 
ted. (2) As far as we are able to learn the funeral 
ritual of the society is non-sectarian in character, and 
therefore would not in any way interfere with the 
funeral services to be held in the Catholic Church. In 
particular localities the pastor of the place ought to 
be able to judge whether or not these conditions 
obtain. 


MORTIFICATION THE FRUIT OF PRAYER 


(1) Why do spiritual writers teach that there can 
not be any true prayer without mortification? (2) Is 
it an act of mortification to be faithful to one’s morn- 
tag and evening prayers?—F. B. Davenport, Iowa. 


) We are glad that you take advantage of this 

p Pov of the SIGN so often. Spiritual writers 
that there can be no true prayer without mortifi- 
m because the overcoming of our irregular appe- 
and passions is the divinely intended affect of 
r—“They that are Christ’s have mortified the 
with its vices and concupiscences.” In prayer we 
with God; we realize better the truths of faith 
the obstacles to our sanctification,—the world, the 
, and the devil. We ought to know our own hearts 
r in devout prayer. If we pray as we ought we 
know what is wanting to us, because God will 
il it to us. Now, all this knowledge gained from 
er should be put in operation and not merely lie 
iant in the mind. This operation will consist in 
‘ting our lives according to the teachings of faith, 
known will of God as manifested by His mouth- 
, the Church,—and the obligations of our state in 
This is simple in itself. But as St. Paul says, 
m delighted with the law according to the inward 
, but I see another law in my members fighting 
nst the law of my mind and captivating me in the 
of sin, which is in my members. The good which 
ill I do not; the evil which I will not—that I 
* So you see, there is a constant struggle between 
higher and lower selves (the result of original 
for the mastery. Which shall prevail? The one 
ch overcomes and regulates the other. This is the 


reason of mortification,—to keep the higher and better 
part of self in control of the lower and baser part of 
us, so that the rider will guide the steed—not the steed 
the rider thereof. Unless prayer produces the effect 
of making a man overcome himself in that which is 
evil, and gradually perfects himself in christian vir- 
tues—that man’s prayer is only a waste of time. 

(2) Daily morning and evening prayer is neglected 
so many who call themselves Ch ristian that faith- 
fulness to this practise is certainly an act of mortifi- 
cation besides an exercise of prayer. The reason for 
the too frequent neglect of prayer is usually lack of 
time, which in itself would be a good excuse. But when 
we are honest with ourselves we will admit that this 
pressure of time generally arises from laziness, indif- 
ference, and want of a living faith in the presence of 
God. A person who habitually overcomes the many 
temptations which may entice him to omit prayer 
most certainly practises mortification. He suppresses 
the unreasonable his sluggish nature and 
frees his better self to speak morning and evening with 
his Lord and Master, thus fulfilling to the best of his 
ability the counsel of Our Lord, “Pray always.” 


by 


demands of 


MARRIED BRIDESMAID 


I am a mother of two children. May I act as 
bridesmaid for my sister? We have never met an 
experience of this kind and would like to know what 
to do.—C. R. M. Cincinnati, O. 


I presume that it is to be a Catholic wedding. There 
is no law of the Church to prevent you from acting 
as bridesmaid to your sister. Bridesmaid and bride- 
groom are in the eyes of the Church merely witnes- 
ses required by law for the valid celebration of a 
Catholic marriage. It may not be the “correct thing” 
socially to have a bridesmaid who is a mother. But 
neither is eating soup with a centripetal motion. Yet 
many do so. 


To M. H. Mass. 


In answering your question regarding sisterhoods 
which are consecrated to the Mater Dolorosa in the 
January SIGN, we omitted to mention that there is a 
community of Servite Nuns, or Servants of Mary in 
Omaha, Neb. They have been in the U. S. for 
thirty years and conduct flourishing houses in the 
dioceses of Omaha, Sioux City, Belleville, and Denver. 
They have written to us that they would gladly hear 
from you. Their address is Convent of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, 74th & Military Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Jamaica Plain, 


PASSION LITERATURE 


Will you please suggest some Passion Literature 
for Lenten reading? Also state price of same and 
where it can be gotten. 


Lent is a very proper time for reflecting with great 


earnestness on the Sacred Passion of our Savior. 
Good books will help much to keep the thought of 
Him Who died for us habitually in our minds. The 
following is only a partial list of books which treat 
of the Sacred Passion. They are chosen because we 
think them more adapted to the needs of the major- 
ity of our readers. Each of them can be procured 
through THE SIGN 
1. Devotional. 
SCHOOL OF 
tius, C. P. $1.00. 
LESSONS FROM THE SACRED PASSION by 
Rev. Bernard Feeney; $1.10. 
JESUS CHRIST, HIS LIFE, PASSION 
TRIUMPH by Rev. 
THE PRECIOUS 
Faber $1.60. 
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JESUS CRUCIFIED by Fr. Igna- 


AND 
Aug. Berthe C.SS.R. $1.75. 
BLOOD by Rev. Frederick 
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THE SUFFERING MAN-GOD by Pere Seraphim 
C. P. $1.40. 

THE TRAGEDY OF CALVARY by Mgr. Bolo. 
L.2>. 
’ TRUE DEVOTION TO PASSION from writings 
of Bl. Battista Varani, $1.00. 

THE ASCENT OF CALVARY by Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.50. 
2. Historical. 

THE PASSION by Pere Ollivier O. P. $2.00 

THE PASSION OF OUR LORD by Card. De 
Lai. Translated by Card. O’Connell $2.00 

HISTORY OF THE SACRED PASSION by 
Rev. Groenings, S. J. $1.25. 

PASSION AND DEATH OF JESUS by Rev. 
Philip Coghlin, C. P. $1.25. 

FIGURES OF THE arg 9 translated from 
Spanish of Gabriel Miro, 2 vol. $3.5 
3. Saints of the Passion. 

LIFE OF ST. PAUL of the CROSS by Rev. Pius 
Devine C. P. $1.50. 

LIFE OF SAINT GABRIEL of the SORROW- 
FUL VIRGIN by Rev. Father Camillus $1.50. 


ABOUT QUESTIONS 


Why do Missionary Fathers ask questions of peni- 
tents which have no relation to sins confessed?— 
Bronx, New York City. 


We are not aware that Missionary Fathers are 
in the habit of asking unnecessary or irrelevant 
questions in confession. Certain questions which, to 
the penitent, seem irrelevant, may be necessary for 
the integrity of the confession or the spiritual direction 
of the penitent. You should remember that in the 
tribunal of penance the priest acts not only as judge 
in the matter of the sins confessed but also as spirit- 

ual guide, teacher and physician of the penitent. 


BAPTISMAL NAMES 


Can a child receive the names of Gloria or Carol 
in baptism?—New York, N. Y. 


Yes, Carol is a shortened form of Carolus—Latin 
for Charles. Gloria is not strictly speaking a saint’s 
name. It seems to be taken from the angels’ song 
at the birth of our Savior,—“Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 
It is advisable to use Carol for a boy and Gloria for 
a girl. 


RADIO QUERIES. 


(1) Is it allowed to Catholics to listen in on Pro- 
testant church services, especially when sermons are 
broadcast?—H. L. New York City. 

(2) I am in the habit of listening to Dr. Cadman on 
Sunday afternoons, and also of reading his answers 
to questions on religion in the Herald-Tribune. I 
don’t know whether it is right or not—but what do 
you think of Dr. Cadman?—M. O. New York City. 

(3) Could a person listening in to Benediction and 
answering the “Blessed be God” share in the same 
blessing as those present?—M. H. Hoboken, N. J. 


(1) 
to Protestant 


There is no prohibition against “listening in” 


services. The radio, like the daily 
newspaper, is an instrument used to make known 
many things. As Catholics read newspapers con- 
taining items contrary to good morals, such as mur- 
ders, marital infidelity, and the like; and accounts 
of Protestant sermons which contain heresy, without 
consciousness of sin,—so it is allowed to tune in on 
Protestant services without fault. It might be for- 
bidden in a particular case, when the listener is of 
weak faith, because his adherence to the one true 
Church might suffer on account of the plausible 


explanations of revelation from heretical pulpits. 
the faithful are obliged to avoid whatever is harm ;| 
or dangerous to faith and morals, such a person wou | 
be under obligation to desist from listening to P: 
testant services which designedly teach heresy. B ‘t 
this case, I feel, is rare. 

(2) Dr. Cadman is a very clever man, an excee:!- 
ingly busy man, and a clergyman who is honesi'y 
striving for moral uplift among the people. 
manifests a broad spirit of tolerance and good w°! 
to all religionists, and tries to unite the good of 
religions in an endeavor to secure Christian peace and 
harmony among men. But as an authoritative ex- 
ponent of Christianity Dr. Cadman is incompete t, 
and this, apparently, through no fault of his. hat 
he has not the true faith is evident. He is a minister 
of the Congregationalist church, which, perhaps, 
among all non-Catholic sects has the most nebulous 
of doctrines and the most intangible unity. Conse- 
quently, it could not be expected that he would be 
an authority on religion since his creed, besides being 
very hazy, is also contrary to that of Christ’s Church. 
To speak in God’s name the things that appertain to 
salvation one must be “sent”; “for how shall they 
preach unless they be sent?’ ’_that is, commissioned. 
What American in Europe can speak for the United 
States except one who is officially delegated by lawful 
authority to speak as God’s divinely appointed spokes- 
man? It is a received axiom that “No one can give 
what he has not.” 

(3) The ordinary conditions for gaining indulgences 
require a person, otherwise capable, to have the 
intention of gaining them, and to do the works in 
the time and manner prescribed by the Church. 
There is no indulgence attached to Benediction ser- 
vices, as such. The graces which are obtained come 
directly from the Lord Who blesses the faithful from 
the monstrance. There are particular indulgences jor 
the singing of the Tantum Ergo (100 days) and the 
recitation of the Blessed Be God (2 years). A listener 
who would join in the singing of the Tantum Ergo 
and the recitation of the Blessed Be God would most 
probably gain the indulgences attached to these 
prayers. It is also very probable that a listener w! 
devoutly adored the Lord at the sound of the ben 
diction bell would share in the blessing. Attendance 
at benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, unlike pr: 
sence at Holy Mass on Sundays and Holy Days, is 
not a matter of precept. Consequently, more lati- 
tude may very reasonably be allowed in the fulfilment 
of conditions required for gaining the treasures of the 
Church. 


To Very Anxious, Pennsylvania 
Interview the Mother Superior of the nearest Con- 
vent of the Good Shepherd. 


To M. G. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I advise you to seek a prudent confessor. He \ 
settle your doubts. It will also do you much g 
to consult a competent physician, because the hea!th 
of the body has a great deal to do with the w: 
being of the soul. The saying of the old Roma: 
“mens sana in corpore sano”,—‘“a healthy mind i: 
healthy body’— is also received by Christian saints 
and divines. Very few can progress very far spit! 
ually when the body is ailing. 


THANKSGIVING 

I hereby acknowledge my great indebtedness 
God for granting me a very great favor, a favor w! 
seemed almost impossible to obtain. And I beg 
those who are in trouble never to give up in des} 
“More things are wrought by prayer than this wo:! 
dreams of.” From one whose prayers have be. 
answered.—J. M. West Grove, Pa. 
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The Unappreciated 
Ftomely Spiritual Number Nine 


By Hucu F. Biunrt, LL. D. 


F there is little gratitude in the 
world, there less ap- 
preciation. Anyway the twain 
are Closely related. Ingratitude 
is slightly older; it antedates the 
original sin of man. Lucifer 
and his sympathizers were in- 

rates, and he very soon infected man with the 
virus. “There was also associated with that ingrati- 
tude—perhaps it could be called a cause af the 
ngratitude—the kindred un-appreciation. Angel 
nd man did not give God credit for what He 
was, what He claimed to be. 

That un-appreciation is a hardy annual. It does 
not thrive in diabolical regions, for the devils, be 
sure, have a true appreciation of God now. No 
danger of their not admitting now that He is the 
Almighty One, and, admitting that, they admit 
ill. They know the value, now that they have lost 
the Treasure. And somehow that is the history of 


is even 


un-appreciation, whether diabolic or human, that 
the recognition of values comes all too late. 

The shadow of original sin that has darkened 
the understanding has brought about the world’s 
tragedy of either the inability or perverse refusal to 
set the proper value on the things that are to its 


peace. The entire history of God’s dealings with 
man shows, on man’s part, more than anything 
else an un-appreciation of God. Cease to appreciate 
nd you cease to know. Hence the disappearance of 
the very knowledge of God from the hearts of most 
men in that cold ignoring that needed the waters of 
the Deluge to wash away its iniquity. 

But again the cycle. Self-sufficiency, self-pur- 
suit, self-indulgence, and the consequent over- 
ppreciation of self. Even God’s chosen people 
ceased to appreciate Him because they were wrapped 
ip in themselves; so that when His Divine Son 
ecame man they cared so little about God that they 
were not at all interested in His Gift. Christ was 
simply ignored; noticed long enough to put Him 
to death, and then forgotten. “Despised and reject- 
ed of men.” 

If Christ Himself could be so un-appreciated, it 
shows what a characteristically human failing this 
un-appreciation is. Comes the resurrection and the 
glorification in due time, of course, for justice is 


bound to prevail even before men; and eventually 
every man will get the appreciation he may deserve. 
But that is of Heaven; it were vain to carp because 
it is denied to earth. It is a concomitant of the 
Cross, and the Cross, is hardly a throne for court 
ceremonies. “The shadows seem to be an essential to 
sanctity. 


HE disciple is not better than his Master. No 
one ever heard of a saint being rightly 
valuated by his contemporaries. Saints are rarely 
Generally it is scores 
of years after the last of the contemporaries has 
passed on. ‘They may have admitted that he was a 
very good man, a very holy man, but they hesitated, 
and rightly so, to assign him at once a place in 
Paradise. “They prayed for his soul, fearing that he 
needed prayers. 

It needs even vision to appreciate a saint at his 
full value. Augustine knew his mother well, and 
But 
his love for her constrained him to beg for her soul 
the prayers of all who will have read the Book of 
his Confessions. No; Augustine was not absolutely 
that mother 


canonized by contemporaries. 


must have appreciated some of her sanctity. 


sure his was a saint. He was not 
presumptuous enough to pronounce upon what was 
outside his province. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that he had not appreciated her at her full value. 
And when even the saints were not able to appreci- 
ate the saints, what appreciation at all can they get 
from the non-saints? 

Saintship is not the metier of the ordinary man. 
If he knew enough to appreciate it he would be on 
a fair way to sanctity himself. And granted that 
the saints do not crave appreciation, that on the 
contrary they so depreciate themselves that it never 
enters their mind how any sane man could think 
any good of them—like St. Teresa who used to 
laugh at them who called her “The Saint”, laugh 
at them but more at herself—nevertheless it speaks 
pretty badly for fallen human nature that it has no 
certain talisman for such cases. 

But perhaps it is too much to expect the world to 
appreciate man’s efficiency in an art that is foreign 
to its philosophy of life, when it cannot even valu- 
ate the treasures which it is presumed to produce. 
Men are as slow to canonize as the Church; but for 
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different reasons. But when they do canonize it is 
generally too late to do the recipient of their largess 
any good. 

Time is necessary for historical perspective; 
there is the tragedy as well as the comedy of it. 
Lincoln to his contemporaries was not the figure 
he is tous. He did not know the glory of his great- 
ness. Nor did his contemporaries know it. Some 
hated him; some despised him. ‘They would have 
laughed derisively if anyone had suggested that they 
were despising one whom posterity would justly call 
a world-hero. It never entered Lincoln’s mind 
that he was a hero, a great man; if it had, he 
would have ceased to be great, for the man who 
thinks himself a hero is bound to become a dema- 
gogue. Lincoln had to die to have his real great- 
ness known. 


EAL, lasting fame is posthumous. No man is 

a hero to his valet. We cannot see the woods 

for the trees. It is almost impossible to think that 
the man we live with, eat with, talk with, is so 
much bigger than we are ourselves. We know all 
the petty faults of the man; even unintentionally 
we magnify them. Such a fellow a hero, indeed! 

The history of our own times would make mighty 
interesting reading to us a hundred years from now. 
We would discover that our valuations were not 
always as cock-sure as we think them today; we 
might discover that many of those who are in the 
spot-light today had gone into the eternal shadows, 
and that those whom the world does not recognize 
at all were enshrined by history in unfading glory; 
just as we are able to recognize that the valuations 
of the man who lived a hundred years ago by his 
contemporaries were far from exact. 

A man who is far ahead of his time is by that 
very fact un-appreciated. He gets little of the 
personal satisfaction out of his accomplishments. 
There is no echo for his voice. Shakespeare had 
little thought that he was a genius, or that he was 
making eternal literature. He was to his age only 
a clever playwright, the producer of ephemeral 
dramas. If his friends had guessed his overpower- 
ing genius, he would have had many a Boswell to 
write down in letters of gold his every thought and 
word. We should have known every detail of 
every moment of his life, instead of being obliged 
to be satisfied with the meagre information we have 
about him, Pity that he did not take himself as 


seriously, say as Walt Whitman, and confide him- 
self to a meticulous journal. 

And what is said of Shakespeare may be said of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, the sublime geniuses who are 
little more than names compared with what the 
world would know of them if their contemporaries 





had appreciated them as fully as they deserved. 

Imagine a generation upon which “Hamlet” 
burst with all its blazing glory and the creator of 
it let go on his prosy, albeit poetic, way, and not 
elevated above the thrones of kings! The literary 
genius must know deep in his own soul how great 
he is; otherwise it would not be genius. Shake- 
speare could not have helped knowing how great his 
poetry was, and it must have been his own silent 
tragedy that he was not appreciated for what he 
was, 

Keats came into his own when it could do him 
little good. If he had only been able to peer the 
future and know that the appreciation denied him 
living was accorded to him dead. So, too, with Poe. 
So in our own time with Francis Thompson. ‘The 
world has a penchant for stoning its prophets, and 
worse than that, for ignoring them or ridiculing 
them.’ The history of literature is a story of un- 
appreciation and mis-appreciation. 

Some writers were big men in their own day. 
They caught the fancy of the contemporary public. 
But the general court of posterity has consigned 
them and their books to the dustheap. “Tell me”, 
says A. Kempis, “Where are now those learned 
Doctors and Professors, who, while the honors of 
literature were blooming around them you so well 
knew and so highly reverenced?... While living 
they seemed to be something; but dead, the tongue 
is utterly silent about them.” 

On the other hand there were others who could 
not get the ear of the public. Their books were 
assailed or ignored. Posterity has reversed the deci- 
sion and declared that what was once rejected is 
now a Classic. 


FTER all, posterity evens up things. Yester- 

day in the opinion of the public Jeanne d’ 
Arc was a criminal; today she is a saint. The really 
great never die. If they die for a time, they are 
sure to have their resurrection. ‘Too late, one says, 
to do them any good personally. That is the price 
of greatness, slowness of recognition. Those who 
have been feted and flattered during their life- 
time have already received their reward. 

For the unappreciated, whether in art or letters 
or in the humdrum untrumpeted way of prosy life 
there is not only posterity, but more than that there 
is the Just Judge Who is forever valuating what- 
ever we do; and somehow if we are sure that God 
appreciates our efforts however poor the return, it 
ought to make little difference that the public is so 
unappreciative that it refuses to tell us what 
wonderful fellows we are. As Lacordaire said to 
Frederic Ozanam—‘“‘What is the difference if no 
one reads us a hundred years from now!” 
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Madonna Addolorata 


cA Famous Shrine of Our Lady of Dolors 


By GasriEL Francis Powers 


f’; HE two most frequented Sathing 
shores in Italy are the Lido of 
Venice, on the Adriatic, and 
Viareggio on the Western 
Coast, upon the sea designated 
too vaguely as the Mediter- 
ranean. For, that portion of 

speaking, is the Thyrrenian 
two places, many consider Viareg- 
the more beautiful and healthful; in 
fact it has enormous natural advantages: a back- 
ground of superb mountains known as the Apuan 
Alps; magnificent pinewoods extending to right 
and left of it over a surface of many miles; and 
one of the most radiant, laughing, azure seafronts 
that it is possible to imagine. Naturally, so many 
attractions have brought the world, the flesh and 
the devil to Viareggio; but it is still possible to 
summer there modestly and unobtrusively. 

The chief pearl of Viareggio, is the beloved 
shrine of Our Lady of Dolors. “La Madonna 
Santissima Addolorata”, the most holy Madonna 
of Sorrows, her devotees call her in great reverence 
and love. And the famous statue, life-size and 
of great beauty, is incessantly drawing worshippers 
from near and from afar, to kneel at its holy 
feet. 

What is the history of this famous Madonna, 
and of her shrine? The town itself seems to have 
sprung up originally around a castle or fort which 
the Commonwealth of Lucca had erected, even as 
early as A. D. 1172, to protect its highway to the 
sea: Via Regia, the royal road, whence the modern 
name has come. Pisa, which was then on the sea, 
was the secular enemy of Lucca and twice destroyed 
the stronghold which Lucca constantly rebuilt, and 
the “old Tower,” one of the landmarks of the 
present town, was reconstructed with the same 
historic stones after a third attack upon it, made 
this time by the Florentines. Lucca had no port, 
but it had made the good road to the sea, and, 
owning the territory around Via Regia, sent out 
its valuable olive-oil, and received back wheat, 
which it disembarked in that same natural harbor of 
Viareggio. 

The growth of the village seems to date from 
1546, when Lucca decided to erect warehouses for 


it, strictly 
Of the 
s10 as 


sea, 


the grain, and dwelling places for the workmen, 
around its solitary shipping docks. It then became 
necessary to build a small church, in which the 
fort chaplain officiated; but in the year 1619, when 
the Franciscan Fathers were invited to take charge 
of the parish, the same numbered only two hundred 
souls. Still the settlement continued to extend, as 
the port grew in importance, and ship-building and 
deep-sea fishing became principal industries of the 
town. The Friars Minor added the church of St. 
Anthony to their first small parish of Santissima 
Annunziata, and still another soon became neces- 
sary. 


EANWHILE Napoleon had passed, chang- 
ing the face of Europe. He had made a 
Duchy of Lucca, placing his sister Elisa, (married 
to the commonplace Baciocchi) upon its throne, a 
brief. and inglorious occupation. The battle of 
Waterloo put an end to that; and the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, appointed the ex-Queen of Etru- 
ria, Marie-Louise de Bourbon, to be Duchess of 
Lucca. This good princess, counselled by Pope 
Pius VII, restored order and respect for religion in 
her state; and, having visited her port of Viareggio 
in person in 1820, was pleased to raise the town to 
the rank of a city. Her son, Duke Charles Louis 
de Bourbon, succeeded his saintly mother in 1824, 
and, some ten years later, his loyal city of Viareggio 
petitioned him to erect a new and much-needed 
church for the ever-increasing population. The re- 
quest was granted in 1836. ‘The temple was to be 
dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle, perhaps as 
patron of thefisher-folk, who formed the major- 
ity in the community; and while the walls were 
in process of construction, pious gentlemen of the 
town who were exceedingly anxious for the wel- 
fare of the population and who were friends of the 
Servite Fathers in Florence, begged the government 
of Lucca to put the Servants of Mary in charge of 
the new church that they might exercise their zeal- 
ous apostolate in the recently-built portion of the 
town. This extended northward along the coast and 
to the pinewoods., The efforts of these men prevail- 
ed, and the Servite Fathers were invited to come to 
Viareggio. 
It was an incalculable gain to the town. 


As yet 
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only one of the side-chapels of the spacious edifice 
was completed, but on June 3, 1841, three Servites 
arrived to organize the new parish and to take 
charge of it. The principal devotion of the Ser- 
vants of Mary is the commemoration of her Sor- 
rows, and they set up at once, over a temporary 
altar, a small ancient image of Our Lady of Dolors, 
announcing that every morning at the first Mass, 
the little chaplet of the Seven Dolors would be 
recited. Imagine with what readiness a community 
of poor people who live in labor and privations, 
and among whom many women wear black for 
husbands and sons lost at sea, would accept the 
devotion to this Woman and Mother, mourning as 
they do, weeping as they do, and bereaved of all 
that was dearest to her in life! 

The Servites had but to propose the devotion: 
Viareggio embraced it with ardor. An intensely 
pious, profoundly believing community rallied 
around the altar of the Mother of Sorrows, and the 
parish of St. Andrea became an example to the 
town. ‘The temple itself was still in process of 
building; but the spiritual foundations were already 
laid deep.. The nave and transepts now appeared 
almost complete, and the Fathers decided to dedi- 
cate the fine chapel of the eastern transept to Our 
Lady of Dolors, and to erect there a special and 
beautiful shrine to her. ‘They must therefore 
procure a worthy image of her, life-size to fill 
the niche, and such as to inspire reverence and 
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piety. Personally they were very poor and the 
people among whom they worked were as poor as 
they; but this statue of Our Lady must be obtained 
at all costs. 

The Prior petitioned the government of Lucca, 
which recognized the justice of the request, and all 
educated men in Italy at that time having a sensi- 
tive appreciation of religious art, they sought for 
some one who could model a Madonna worthy of 
the fane in which it was to be enshrined. They 
ordered the statue of Graziani of Faenza, a great 
name in that day. And it may be that the first 
miracle of the “Santissima Addolorata,” as she 
issued out of the inspired hands of the sculptor was 
herself. For it seems almost impossible that an 
image so beautiful, so life-like, so wondrously 
sweet; and so detached, and perfect, and eloquent 
in its semblance of sorrow; an image that moves 
the heart to compassion and to love, it is impossible 
that such an image as this should be due simply to 
the skill of the craftsman; something much higher 
and much nobler has gone to its creation. 


HE stands, in natural dimensions, her arms 

hanging, her head bowed low, her hands im- 
ploringly clasped, seven swords piercing her breast; 
the weight of the body is poised upon one foot 
while the other is advanced as if in motion. 
It may be that she is not standing at the 
foot of the Cross, but that she has already left 
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Calvary, with the stark gibbet against the twilight 
sky behind her, and that she faces, in the eastern 
dusk, that return to the empty home which is so 
terrible to the human soul. The drop of her 
head, speaks loneliness and desolation; and her eyes 

haggard, fixed and yet vague, as the eyes of 

dying. ‘The whole figure is mantled in dark 
lue, the cloak forming a hood over the head and 
falling in heavy folds to the ground: that im- 
iemorial mourning mantle of blue which has 
assed through the customs of the east, through 
he tragic verse of the poets of Greece, and is now 
sacred forever to the hallowed sorrows of Mary. 
3cneath it gleams a robe of pale purple, verging 

grey, the color of dead violets. A crown of 

ld, adorned with pearls the symbol of tears, 

its upon the head. 

The most marvellous portion of the statue is 
he face. Framed in white linen which falls upon 
he breast, regular of contour with a sort of Greek 
shortness and perfection of feature, with sweeping, 
long curves of brow and eye, and brief, parted 
lips, it is the expression of unutterable woe. No 
words can render the sorrow of this face. A tear, 
which has left a glistening trace behind it, shines 
upon one cheek; the lips seem open to allow the 
sob which trembles in the throat to emerge; the 


breast is lifted in the stress of the heart ready to 
break. How terrible and how comfortless is her 
weeping!. . And strangely, as you look, the anguish 
does not seem to be fixed in material that cannot 
move; on the contrary, there is a warmth tinging 
the surface of her pallor, the eyes grow bright 
and animated, the countenance appears to be mobile 
in the very grief of its expression, in the appeal of 
its terrific woe. 

Thus, Graziani of Faenza did his work. What 
she has done herself, in the conversion of sinners, 
in consoling the afflicted, in granting extraordinary 
favors, the annals of the shrine, the innumerable 
ex-votos which cover the walls with silver, suffici- 
ently declare. 


T was on February 26, 1843, that the miraculous 

image, the Madonna of Graziani, was first ex- 
posed tothe veneration of the people. They fell upon 
their knees before it. She was their own Madonna 
of Dolors, come to dwell among them forever; 
and they gave her their hearts. The Fathers were 
worn out hearing confessions, so immense was the 
sweep of love and of contrition drawing the entire 
population to receive the divine Son of Mary in 
Holy Communion; in spite of their poverty, the 
altar was covered with votive candles and with 
flowers, all the tiny cottage gardens being stripped 
of bloom for her. And their attachment has never 
grown less. 

A few months after the inauguration of the 
church for public worship, the feast of the com- 
memoration of the Sorrows of Mary recurring on 
the third Sunday in September, by the unanimous 
wish of the population, the first procession through 
the town was held. ‘The people wanted to see 
their cherished Madonna out among them, on the 
streets, passing their humble dwellings, sanctifying 
the city by her presence. ‘This first procession of 
Our Lady of Dolors in 1844, was a triumph, and 
from that day to this, it has been renewed every 
year on the same third Sunday of September. It is 
an occasion of great solemnity; the whole town 
joining in the celebration. ‘The housefronts are 
decked with garlands and draperies, wherever Our 
Lady is to pass; and strong young men, wearing the 
white robe and blue shoulder cape of the Con- 
fraternity of the Madonna Addolorata, regard it 
as a high honor,—as indeed it is,—to take their 
turn in helping to bear, upon their shoulders, the 
heavy platform upon which the sweet figure of the 
Mother stands. 

At a certain point, where the open street permits 
the view to reach the shore and the blue water, the 
procession halts, the. clergy deploy to form a semi- 
circle, the people kneel, and the sacred icon, turned 
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MIRACULOUS IMAGE OF THE 
Preserved in the Church of St. 


westward, is lifted high as the valiant arms of 
the bearers can reach. ‘This is the Blessing of the 
Sea—a ceremony to which those sons of the deep 
attach a tremendous importance. Our Lady will 
bless their brave and adventurous little barks, their 
nets, their fishing, and give them profit, and bring 
them home safe after all the storms.  Fol- 
lowing the return of the procession into 
the church, when Our Lady of Dolors, a 
very Queen, stands august and merciful in the 
midst of her children, before being replaced above 
the high altar, three “Salve Reginas” are recited by 
the entire congregation, and the officiating priest, 
who announces the intentions, asks that the first 
should be said for the “Dead of the Sea and for 
all mariners.” The response comes almost with 
the intensity of a groan as the thousands of voices 
join in the tumultuous fervor of that prayer. Our 
Lady seems to be here indeed the Mother and 
Protectress of sailors. But all experience her power. 
It may be said that the Madonna of Dolors began 
to work miracles just as soon as she was exposed for 
veneration; but in the year 1854, barely a decade 


after her coming to Viareggio, she gave a sign 
which filled the city with amazement and admira- 
tion. 


WO infected ships, docking at Leghorn, 

brought the Asiatic cholera into that po 
and the whole district was immediately swept ») 
the epidemic. It broke out at Viareggio wi 
suddenness and virulence, and the city was par 
lyzed with terror as death succeeded death wit! 
lightning rapidity. The Servite Fathers went ou 
fearlessly among the stricken, everywhere givin; 
spiritual and material aid, and the holy young pri 
who was pastor at the time, Father Anthony Pucci 
called upon his people to turn to Mary, to invoke her 
protection, promising that she would deliver thein, 
The entire population joined him in an agonized 
triduum of intercession, and in the vow he made 
for them, and immediately the frightful scourge 
ceased, in the full tide of its increase. A giant 
silver lamp, burning night and day before the 
shrine, bears witness to the gratitude of the people; 
and the inscription upon it proclaims when and 
why it was hung there, and what grace the city 
had received. . 

If it could be said that the devotion to Our Lady 
of Dolors, which is a characteristic of this com- 
munity, was due to any one man, that man, under 
God, was Father Anthony Pucci. He came from 
Monte Senario, to assist in the parish work; at the 
age of twenty-eight he was appointed pastor him- 
self; and for fifty years he gave himself unstintedly 
for the good of /his parishioners. A little old man, 
wizened and white-haired, in the days we knew 
him; with small bright eyes that he never raised to 
look any person in the face; too deaf to hear con- 
fessions, and with a hoarse, grating voice that made 
his laborious sermons a real infliction—this m:1 
was, nevertheless, most dear to heaven. 

He spent himself utterly in the service of Our 
Lady of Dolors; he prayed incessantly; in his ve 
office, when he was alone, he would kneel upon 
little wooden bench which stood there and becor: 
so absorbed in his devotions it was necessary 
cough or scrape one’s feet to inform him of on’ 
presence. If he knew of poor families sufferiny. 
in the icng, hard winters, he would go to th 
spontaneously, carrying bread inside his ccat; « 
lowly women relate how they would go 
him at dusk, ashamed to beg, (but the boats co 
not go out for the bad weather and their child: 
had no fced), and he would grieve and lament t! 
he had not a copper in the house, being as poor 
they were; he was, literally, almost in rags, as “9 
his person; and then presently ‘go out and reti 
with some small sum which he placed in ther 
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hands. 
it!) 

The “little pastor” as he was affectionately 
called, died in the odor of holiness in 1890. The 
diocesan process for his Cause has been begun, and 
if Holy Mother Church sanctions later a declara- 
tion in his favor, it will surely be as the Apostle 
of Our Lady of Dolors that he will be most re- 
vered and his memory cherished among the village 
folk. 

In 1906, it was resolved to make her shrine 
more beautiful. ‘The chapel was re-decorated, the 
walls tinted a deep red, a fresco of Our Lady 
appearing to the Seven Holy Founders painted in 
the concave of the ceiling, and the inscription in 
letters of gold traced round about the frieze: ““Ge- 
mitus Matris Tuae Non Obliviscaris.” (See that 
thou be not unmindful of the weeping of thy 
Mother.) Two superb columns of ruddy marble 
of Verona, into which the light shines and turns 
them blood-red, the very color of the human heart, 
support the triangular upper structure, classic in 
style. The capitals of the columns are of white 
marble carved with lilies; and the mensa of the 
altar, and the communion-rail, are of pure, spotless 
Carrara. 

Another rare marble, the red of Levanto, is used 
in combination with Carrara for the handsome 
altar front. This altar is incessantly covered with 


(And the visitors wondered where he got 
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fresh flowers and votive candles burning, while all 
the walls disappear under the silver hearts, pictures 
representing miracles, crutches, and other memor- 
ials of favors received. 

A good number of the pictures represent vessels 
saved from shipwreck, sailors in peril rescued, and 
other persons freed from various dangers. One 
thank offering is in the name of a little Irish girl, 
Mary Brady, summering at Viareggio in 1875; 
she is depicted falling under a carriage which rolled 
over her, the child emerging unhurt from this 
position of great peril. ‘The writer has personal 
knowledge of a marvellous occurrence in 1888, 
when two swimmers, caught in the undertow on a 
day of high sea, felt ground beneath their feet 
while the life-savers were trying to reach them, 
as soon as one of the two cried aloud to Our bady 
to succor them. 

The miraculous Madonna Addolorata was 
crowned with a diadem of gold and gems by the 
Vatican Chapter in the year 1920, and all the 
precious materials used were the spontaneous gift 
of the women of Viareggio, donating rings, neck- 
laces, and bracelets with eager love, to testify their 
attachment to the Mother of Sorrow. 

“Be mindful, O Virgin Mother of God, when 
Thou standest in the sight of the Lord, to speak 
good things for us, and to turn away His anger 
from us.” 


AND OLD TOWER OF DEFENSE 





Miss Pennington Fails 
cA Missionary Adventure in the Home Cfreld 


By FLorENCcE GILMORE 


N the first Sunday in May Father 

, Schneider preached on_ the 

Foreign Missions, emphatically 

insisting that it is the duty of 

every Catholic to help toward 

their support. More than one 

conscience was vaguely uneasy, 

and many a purse potentially lighter before he 

was done; and as the congregation slowly crowded 

down the aisles, and into the vestibule, after the 

end of Mass, Mrs. Wells turned to the two ac- 

quaintances, who chanced to be near her, to say 
complainingly. 

“T don’t see why we are expected to convert the 
Chinese, and the Negroes, and the Fiji Islanders! 
Aren’t there thousands of people all about us who 
are as pagan as they—or more so?” 

Miss Pennington was beside her, but it was 
Mrs. Barnes who answered, in her laughing, light- 
hearted way. 

“Tt’s true: many of our neighbors are pagan, or 
half pagan—and we do work so hard to convert 
them that we should be excused from all other 
missionary work.” 

Neither of the other women noted that Miss 
Pennington said nothing, for she was always unob- 
trusive and often silent. Mrs. Wells resumed, 

“Every year I give a dollar to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, and that’s enough. 
If everyone would do that—” 

“Don’t expect too much of human nature,” Mrs. 
Barnes interrupted teasingly. She opened the outer 
door, as she spoke, and the spring wind swept in, 
keen and cold. 

“Oh, how chilly it is!” Mrs. Wells cried; and 
after she had denounced the weather, with as 
much heat as if Mrs. Barnes and Miss Penning- 
ton were to blame for the lateness of the season, 
the three women separated: Mrs. Wells and Mrs. 
Barnes to think no more about the sermon, 
the missions, or the conversion of America; 
Miss Pennington to carry all three in a troubled, 
puzzled mind. 

The foreign missions and their needs did not 
long harrass her; for she quickly resolved to send 
five dollars to a missioner whom she knew to be 
poor even among his fellows. It was Mrs. Barnes’s 
hint that we do little or nothing-to-convert-the non- 
Catholics who surround us that haunted her pitiless- 


ly. The words had been spoken more than half 
in jest; but Miss Pennington had taken them in all 
seriousness, as was her way; and her conscience . 
accused her of never so much as mentioning relig- 
ion to non-Catholics; and of changing the topic of 
conversation, as quickly as possible, whenever some 
one else broached it. So timid was she that it 
frightened her to think of holding her own against 
prejudice, and so diffident as to fear every 
question lest she should not be able to answer it 
satisfactorily. 

During the remainder of the morning and 
throughout the long afternoon Mrs. Barnes’s words 
lingered in the background of Miss Pennington’s 
mind, teasing and accusing her. She was careful 
to keep herself feverishly occupied in a vain attempt 
to forget them; but when night came distractions 
were an impossibility, and she could not sleep for 
their loud echo in her ears. Dawn was breaking 
before she made a resolution which eased her con- 
science, but was pitiless to her timidity. 


ISS Pennington was no diplomat. She knew 
but one way to do anything: the simple, 
straight way. So, it came to pass that early the 
next afternoon, white faced and slightly tremulous, 
she set out on a round of visits to her Protestant 
neighbors. Ordinarily, she saw but little of them. 
She and they had littie in common. They thought 
her quiet and uninteresting and old-fashioned and 
rather quaint; she was too ill at ease with them 
not to be satisfied with no intercourse beyond chance 
meetings on the street and perfunctory greetings. 
It was to Mrs. Harper that Miss Pennington 
went first—taking the bitterest dose first; for she 
was more fearfully in awe of Mrs. Harper than of 
anyone else in her little world: a tall, handsome, 
aggressive woman, with decided views on all sub- 
jects, and well known, strongly expressed pre- 
judice against. everything Catholic. Poor Miss 
Pennington found her nething short of terrifying. 
The maid showed Miss Pennington into a spa- 
cious living room, and Mrs. Harper came almost 
instantly. She was too well bred to be anything 
but cordial, or to show her surprise at the visit; 
but all her courtesy did not make Miss Pennington 
feel less miserably shy. After monosyllabic answers 
to. Mrs. Harper’s commonplaces about the wea- 


ther—the lateness of the season, and a superabund- 
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ance of rain—Miss Pennington said, with the 
lesperate directness of the very timid, 

“Mrs Harper, I. . . . of course, you know that I 
m a Catholic; and I have been thinking lately... 
just during the last day or two.... that I ought to 
ry to make the non-Catholics about me see, and... 
nd understand. It’s so wonderful, our Faith is: 
nd so beautiful, and .. and true; and I do nothing 
t all to show my Protestant acquaintances what it 

” 

For a moment Mrs. Harper was too astounded to 
eak; then, looking at Miss Pennington’s pale, 
rightened little face and tightly clasped hands 
he laughed, in spite of herself, before she answer- 
| compassionately, but none the less sharply, 

“My dear Miss Pennington, you surely do not 
lieve that I, or any other educated, level-headed 
voman, would think for a moment of joining the 

Catholic Church?” 

Miss Pennington flushed; but she was not quite 
spiritless: the sting in Mrs. Harper’s reply angered 
her, and aroused her loyalty in defense of the 
Faith she loved. Looking fearlessly at Mrs. Har- 
per, she retorted, 


“‘All your life you have read and listened to every 
kind of accusation against the Catholic Church: 
can you possibly think that it is fair never to 
read or to listen to what she has to say for herself? 
Did it never occur to you that a Church, spread over 
the whole world, with countless millions of mem- 
bers, which claims to be the ome Church founded by 
Christ, cannot be lightly dismissed as insignificant, 
and ought to be given a hearing? Have you ever, 
for one instant, impartially considered whether she 
may not be what she claims—and the thousand and 
one Protestant creeds little heresies, and no more?” 

Mrs. Harper laughed again, mirthlessly and 
angrily. ‘You must excuse me, Miss Pennington, 
if I refuse to discuss religion with you. I should 
hate to be rude, but certainly I will not listen to 
any justification of the idolatries, and the intrigues, 
and the—” 

Miss Pennington rose. “I will not trouble you 
any longer,” she said quietly. 

She was only too glad to make her escape. Her 
courage had exhausted itself in one heroic, pas- 
sionate outburst; now, she was trying hard to keep 
her lips from quivering and her knees from shaking. 

“You must drop in some day to see my lilacs. 
They will soon be in full bloom,” Mrs. Harper 
said pleasantly. She had no desire to quarrel, in 
fact, she had found Miss Pennington rather amus- 


ing 


“Thank you. Good bye.” Miss Pennington an- 
swered, as she hurried away. 
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OWN the street she walked, swiftly but aim- 

lessly; turned one corner, and then another. 
She longed to go directly home, and to steer clear 
of religious discussion to the end of her days; but 
the fear that she had not done enough pursued her 
pitilessly; and at last she turned back toward the 
homefield which she had chosen—or had had thrust 
upon her—as the scene of her missionary labors. 
“Tf our missioners were disheartened by one rebuff 
or one failure very few conversions would be 
made,” Miss Pennington thought, sensibly enough; 
and after much hesitation she stopped at the home 
of Mrs. Slater—the mildest and gentlest heretic 
whom she knew: a woman of whom no one could 
be afraid. 

In spite of the chilliness of the afternoon Mrs. 
Slater was seated on her veranda. Even enveloped 
in a big shawl she looked pinched and cold; but 
Miss Pennington was only too glad to sit beside her, 
instead of being obliged to go in-doors. Somehow, 
it was easier so. 


“Mrs. Slater, I hope you will take it in good 
part if I say....say something special to you. I 
have been thinking, of late, that I ought. . . .I really 
ought to try to make my Protestant acquaintances 
understand something of the peace and happiness 
that we Catholics have in our religion. ... .to make 
them understand how beautiful and ennobling our 
Faith is; so.... So won’t you let me tell you some- 
thing about it, or lend you some Catholic books, 
or.... .or do something of the kind.” 

Mrs. Slater laughed gently. ‘“Don’t—be so ter- 
ribly in earnest, Miss Pennington! Poor dear, 
you’re trembling from head to foot. I know you 
are trying to do me good, but my case is hopeless. 
You waste your time when you try to convert me. 
I have a Catholic sister-in-law, you know; but 
she realizes that I’m not interested in religion. 
She never mentions the subject to me—and we get 
on famously.” 

Mrs. Slater interrupted herself to laugh again. 
“The truth is that religion bores me—yours more 
than any other,” she went on, after a slight pause. 
“Tt’s so strange, with its nuns, and statues, and 
going to confession, and...oh, so many things!” 

“But these things you mention are not strange; 
they are beautiful. You do not understand; you 
do not even want to understand, “Miss Penning- 
ton insisted. 

“ Live and let live’ is my motto. Each of us 
can go to heaven in her own way. I’m certain we'll 
all meet there some day,” Mrs. Slater answered 
comfortably; and then, very quickly, she intro- 
duced: another subject of conversation. 

On leaving her Miss Pennington went home 
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slowly and thoughtfully. Before reaching her 
own door she had decided that she was a failure 
as a missionary: a failure so dire as to justify 
instant resignation. It would be far better, she 
concluded, to send broadcast all the Catholic maga- 
zines she could gather together. No doubt they 
would be good. Certainly she did not know how— 


OUR months later, as Miss Pennington sat sew- 
ing on her veranda, toward the close of a 
warm September afternoon, she was startled to 
see Mrs. Harper open her gate and come toward 
her. She had not seen Mrs. Harper, except across 
the street, since an afternoon in May which she 
shrank sensitively from recalling. 

“You are surprised to see me, Miss Pennington,” 
Mrs. Harper began, in a friendly but rather shy 
way that amazed Miss Pennington and instantly 
made her feel less timid. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mrs. Harper. Take 
this rocker; it’s in the only shaded corner on the 
veranda,” she said cordially. 

As soon as she was seated Mrs. Harper broached 
the object of her visit, only less abruptly than Miss 
Pennington had done in their last meeting. 

“T came to continue, or rather, to finish the talk 
we had some months ago, Miss Pennington. You 
said then that it was not fair to read and hear 
only one side of the Catholic question. I had 
never seen the matter in that light; but when I 
thought about it, after you were gone, I had to 
admit to myself that you were right. And I like 
to be fair. So I bought two or three Catholic books; 
and I asked a few questions, here and there; and 
I came this afternoon to tell you, first of all, that 
Father Schneider is going to baptize me tomorrow. 


—" 


Suddenly, tears filled her eyes. She was not in 
the least like the old censorious, rather pompous 
Mrs. Harper of whom Miss Pennington had always 
been in awe. 

“I could never tell you how happy I am!” she 
continued, with hardly a pause. “I hated the Cath- 
olic Church; but was restless and dissatisfied in my 
own. I did not suspect what was wrong... .And 
I owe all this to you. It was very fine in you to 
come to me as you did. You hated to do it. You 
did it only because you thought it might do good: 
I saw all this even when I spoke so rudely to you.” 

“Oh Mrs. Harper!” Miss Pennington gasped; 
and she began to cry a little for sheer joy. 

“And I should like to ask you one question,” 
Mrs. Harper added. “Did you talk to anyone else, 
as you did to me?” 

Miss Pennington nodded, a little shame faced. 
“To one other, soon after I left you,” she admitted. 
“T never tried again, after that day. I thought it 
had all been such a failure. ...and that I did not 
know how—” 

“Was your second visit to Mrs. Slater?” 

“Yes. How did you guess? She was easier 
to approach than you were, but somehow I felt 
even more hurt and discouraged after leaving her 
than when you”—and she laughed a little—“than 
when you turned me out of your house.” 

Mrs. Harper laughed with her, at the recollec- 
tion; but she hastened to explain, 

“T thought you might have talked to Mrs. Slater, 
for.... you see, Father Schneider has been giving 
me instruction three afternoons in the week, at 
four o’clock; and when I leave Mrs. Slater is 
always waiting, in the little room across the hall. 
Her. .. turn is next.” 


Faith’s Torch-Bearers 
By Evranor Rocers Cox 


This torch by God’s right hand 
Confided to thine own, 

Oh never deem its light was meant 
To guide thy way alone. 


Within a troubled world, 
Assigned for life’s brief day, 
With manful and courageous heart 
Thy Christian part to play— 


For of himself 


This truth remember well, 
That near thee and afar, 

Are mortal kin of thine who walk 
Unblessed of sun or star. 


By Adam and by Christ, 
By body and by soul, 

Thy brothers all, whate’er their lot 
Of happiness or dole. 


alone 


No man may truly live, 
And most like unto Christ is he 
Who doth most greatly give. 
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A Letter on the Old Trail® 


By Hatiwway SUTHERLAND, M. D. 


“For we're booming down on the old trail, 
our own trail, the out trail; 
Were sagging South on the Long Trail,— 
the trail that is always new.” +4) 
—Kipling. 
Holly Lodge, 
Kilmuntock, 
Inverness-shire. 


December 17th, 1925. 
iy dear Nephew, 

You are now living in a foreign land, and might 

lize that your relatives, who after all are your 

st friends, would be glad to hear of your doings. 
There must be many things about the natives and 

stoms around your new home in which we would 

interested, because we are not so narrow-minded 

; some persons in the past would have had you 

lieve—in their own interest. I am not here 
referring to the particular person whom you think. 
Let there be no illusions on that score! 

[It is now over two years since we corresponded, 
or rather since I last wrote, and you, being a man, 
will naturally expect to have all the news of the 
\lage which is your home by right of birth. Few 
more competent to give you that news than my- 

f, for I am your aunt and old enough to be vour 

ndmother. Moreover I have lived here all my 
life and have never shirked the duty of staying in 

appointed place, although I also have had my 
eams. But dreams, as the Rev. Mr. McGroanach 
sid last Sabbath, are snares of the Devil. By this 
time you will have found that out for yourself. 
You were never quite fair to Mr. McGroanach. 
, at all events, was never anything but your true 

! end. 

During the year that is now drawing to a close 
the Reaper has been busy, and poor Mrs. Robert 
Gunn has been gathered to her fathers. As you 

ll remember, Mrs Robert was very kind to you 

s a boy, and whatever others may have said always 
id that she expected you to do great things in the 
vorld. She was 92 years of age when she died, 
ind her death was a great blow to us all. In the 
past I felt that you were unjust to Mrs. Robert, if 
not in speech at least in thought. And I now know 
the reason. Certain persons to whom you listened 
gave you their version of what happened well over 


forty years ago, before you were born. 
time that you knew the truth— 


Mrs. Robert Gunn never pushed Bella Masters 


down stairs. 


It is high 


Many a time has the poor woman, with tears 
in her eyes, told me the events of that memorable 
afternoon. ‘The staircase in their house was from 
the top floor to the hall, and was in two portions. 
The upper portion led to a narrow landing beside a 
window. Here was a sharp turn to the right where 
the second portion of the staircase led down to the 
hall. Mrs. Robert Gunn was very proud of the 
landing because there the floor was made of oak. 
This was polished every weekday, and indeed the 
whole house was spotlessly clean. In order that the 
polished oak should not be scratched by nails in 
boots—because even Mr. Robert, poor man, was not 
always considerate—the floor of the landing was 
covered by a tiger skin, which her uncle, Major 
Tumbell Downes, had shot in India. He also 
brought back a lot of spears, which as I used to 
say gave the hall quite a warlike appearance—al- 
though Mr. Talbot the Missionary, whom you never 


liked, said they were not so dangerous as those he 
had seen amongst the savages of the Limpopoo. He, 
at least, was a laborer in the Vineyard. 

As the tiger skin was of value, apart from its 
sentimental associations; Mrs. Robert had two rules 


about the landing. When the tiger skin was placed 
right way up, the blind of the window on the 
landing had to be drawn down to protect the tiger’s 
hair from the sun. When the blind was up, as it 
was in dull days, the tiger skin had to be turned 
over, so that the hair was next to the polished oak 
floor, in case the sun shone. It is useless to say, 
as the Edinburgh lawyers tried to say afterwards, 
that this made the landing slippery. Magnum est 
veritas et prevalebit, as Mr. Tan Mackenbosh, our 
Member of Parliament, when you never met, used 
to say at all his meetings. If people walked care- 
fully on the landing, there was nothing to make 
the tiger skin slip. Indeed I often have stood on 
it, because there was just room on the landing for 
a glass-fronted cabinet in which Mrs. Robert kept 
some of her best china. This cabinet stood by the 
window, and I used to stop to admire the caps on 
going up stairs to take off my hat and coat. 


*Copyrighted, 1926. All rights reserved. 
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No one can tell me at this time of day that it 
was not Bella Masters duty to carry out the instruc- 
tions of her mistress. If her instructions had been 
carried out, nothing would have happened. But 
Bella, although she had her good points, was a big 
hulking girl, very stupid and forgetful, and a great 
trial to Mrs. Robert. She never listened attentively 
to what she was told—a fault not peculiar to her. If 
she had paid attention to her duty the blind on the 
landing window would never have been drawn 
down at a time when the tiger skin was turned over, 
or, what is exactly the same thing, the tiger skin 
would never have been turned over at a time when 
the blind was drawn down. There can be no 
argument about facts; facts are “kittle chiel” as 
Burns, who had his own failings, said; and Pro- 
vidence has ordained that we cannot have things 
both ways in life. But that is what the foolish 
girl actually did. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon Mrs. Robert let 
herself into the house with the latch key. ‘There 
was only one latch key, because Mr. Robert was 
supposed to have been a little careless in his youth, 
and in any case he was always in to his tea at six. 
On entering the sitting room at the left of the hall, 
Mrs. Robert found three of the antimacassars dis- 
arranged, and Bella was not in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Robert went up stairs, and found Bella reading a 
letter in her own bedroom where she had no busi- 
ness to be at that hour of the day. To say that the 
girl was bullied is simply untrue. However pro- 
voked she might be Mrs. Robert never lost her 
temper, and her high silvery voice was always the 
voice of a lady. 

“You have no right to be here, Bella, and you 
will now tidy up the sitting room at once.” 

‘That is what she said. As to other things after- 
wards put into her mouth by those who were paid 
to do so, the less said the better. 

The girl walked to the top of the stairs slowly, 
and, as Mrs. Robert thought, a little sulkily. Of 
that Mrs. Robert was the best judge, as she was 
immediately behind Bella. 

“Hurry, girl, hurry,” said Mrs. Robert, and 
then, as the poor woman used to say with a sad 
smile—that girl hurried for the first time in her 
life. She began to run down the stairs, with her 
right hand on the bannister. 

“‘Hands. off the banister, Bella,” was what Mrs. 
Robert called after her. If you think that was a 
strange thing to say, it shows that you were not 
brought up as Mrs. Robert and I were brought up. 
Her father, a most respected man, used to say that 
bannisters were made for invalids and the aged, 


and that he hoped he would never live to see any 


child of his putting a hand on a banister. What he 
would think of things today passes comprehension. 

Bella Masters removed her hand from the ban- 
nister as she reached the landing, and then th: 
accident occurred. How it actually happened wil! 
never be known,—at least not in this world. In 
her haste to turn on the landing the girl probabl; 
tripped over her own right foot. The tiger skin ther 
slipped. The girl made a frantic effort to recover 
her balance, and clutched the top of the littl: 
cabinet. The next thing Mrs. Robert saw and hear« 
was Bella and the little cabinet crashing down 
the lower portion of the staircase. The cabinet and 
its contents were smashed to pieces, and littered over 
the stair carpet and hall. 


Mrs. Robert was speechless. As she said after- 
wards, you could have knocked her down with « 
feather. The poor woman was stupified, and cried 
out—“QOh, Bella, Bella, what have you done?” As 
soon as she recovered her composure, Mrs. Robert 
proceeded down stairs, and on the landing saw with 
her own eyes that the tiger skin was turned over and 
that the blind was drawn down. And the blind was 
drawn down before the accident. That at least is 
certain, because if Bella Masters had clutched the 
cord of the blind as she fell, the cord would have 
been broken, or the blind dragged off its roller. 
Certainly Mrs. Robert never touched the blind, and 
I could hardly credit my ears when I heard that 
man in the Court of Session ask—‘“‘Madam, I put it 
to you that you yourself, thinking your servant was 
dead, drew the blind down?” He may have been « 
clever advocate, but he was no gentleman, becaus 
he lacked the instincts of a gentleman. Mrs. Robe: 
never thought Bella Masters was: dead, becau 
when she found her lying in the hall she told th 
girl to get up. I know, for reasons which I am nvt 
going to repeat that Mrs. Robert had good cause t 
think the girl was shamming. What Mrs. Robert 
actually said was— 

“Bella, do not add the sin of deceit to that 
disobedience.” 


And to think that the Lord Justice Clerk, wh: 
your grand-father knew as a boy, could actually say 
to the jury in his summing up—“gentlemen, it 
for you to say whether you consider that admon:- 
tion, having regard not only to the circumstanc:s, 
but also to the temperament of the lady by wh 
it was uttered, did or did not indicate a lack 0: 
proper solicitude for the Pursuer. If you are 
opinion that it did, you will doubtless bear that 
mind if you should find for the Pursuer in t! 
first court. If you think there was no lack of pr 
per solicitude. ..”” and so he went on. It was ve" 
easy for him, sitting there on the Bench in his 
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scarlet robes, with the whole Court of Session in 
front of him, to speak like that. It is easy for 
us all to be wise after the event—as you yourself 
realize—but how was poor Mrs. Robert to know 
that Bella Masters had fractured the neck of her 
femur. Mrs. Robert was not a doctor, and I do 
not suppose she had ever heard of a bone called 
the femur. No, and the Lord Justice Clerk was 
never the same man in my estimation after that 
remark. Poor Mrs. Robert! As the Rev. Mr. 
\icGroanach said to her at the time—‘‘Mrs. Robert 
Gunn, in a double sense this is your hour of trial, 
and thus are the just and the unjust afflicted.” Mr. 
McGroanach was always very powerful in com- 
fort; and if what he said was not in the Bible it 
always sounded as though it might have been. 

Solicitude, indeed! What more could the poor 

woman have done? As soon as she realized that 
Bella could not rise, she got a pillow and with 
her own hands placed it under the girls head to 
make her comfortable. And it was not Bella’s own 
pillow, but the pillow out of the spare bedroom. 
You may ask what did Mrs. Robert do before she 
got the pillow. ‘That is the way in which things 
re twisted about. But you are very much mis- 
taken if you think that Mrs. Robert poured a little 
water out of a jug over the girl’s head because she 
thought she was shamming. At the time when the 
water was poured, Mrs. Robert thought the girl 
had fainted. ‘That was after she thought she was 
shamming. When she realized that Bella had not 
fainted, she thought the girl was hysterical. It 
was then that Mrs. Robert put the burnt feathers to 
Bella’s nose. You may say this was poor treat- 
ment,’ but I repeat that Mrs. Robert was not a 
doctor, and acted out of the kindness of her heart. 
\nd although we were all sorry for Beila Masters, 
none of us would believe that the first aid given 
by Mrs. Robert could possibly have done the girl 
any harm. Which is more than can be said of some 
doctors. Mrs. Robert then covered Bella with a 
blanket, and sat by her side in the hall for three 
mortal hours. 

Why was the doctor not sent for at once? If 
that question was asked once, it was asked a hundred 
times. And by those who should have known better. 
Who, pray, was there to go for the doctor? Does 
anyone expect that a frail delicate lady is to leave 
her home at three o’clock in the afternoon, with 
her servant lying helpless in the hall, in order to 
run for a doctor? Picture to yourself what might 
not have happened if Mrs. Robert Gunn had left 
the house. Indeed even under normal circumstances 
Mrs. Robert never cared to leave her servant alone 
in the house, because the girl was known to have a 


follower. ‘To leave the house in a time of accident 


would have been unthinkable. And if she had 
left the house, how was she to get in again? Be- 
cause I do not suppose that even the most foolish 
person would suggest that the front door should 
have been left open whilst she was out. As the poor 
woman said herself in Court “What was I to do?” 
And then that man, who seemed to be inspired by 
Satan, said “But Madam, you said you had a 
latch-key. Could you not have let yourself and 
the doctor into the house with your latch-key?” 
Never shall I forget the quick way in which she 
answered—‘““The key had disappeared.” All who 
heard it were impressed. Even the wretch who 
asked the question had to accept the answer, because 
he turned to the jury and repeated slowly—*The- 
key-had-disappeared.” And this was the truth, be- 
cause from that day to this the key has never been 


found. 


It is most untrue to say that the girl lay for three 
hours in agony. Only once did she groan, and 
then Mrs. Robert flew to the cupboard where 
there was a bottle of elderberry cordial, kept in the 
house for medicinal purposes. She poured a few 
drops into a wineglass and gave it to Bella, who 
said she felt better. It was that which led Miss 
McCracken to say that when Dr. Bain arrived he 
was supposed to have noticed a faint odor of spirits 
in the hall. Dr. Bain was not the man to discuss 
his patients with Miss McCracken. At six o’clock 
Mr. Gunn himself returned, and asked what had 
happened, but all Mrs. Robert could say was— 
“This is not the time for questions, Robert, run for 
the doctor at once.” And the poor man ran all 
the way, over a mile, to the doctor’s house. As he 
often said to me afterwards—“I don’t know how I 
did it.’ When Dr. Bain arrived, he was most 
helpful and considerate, and as he afterwards said 
in the Court—“It was better for the girl that she 
should lie undisturbed until skilled treatment was 
available for the fracture. Any unskilled attempt 
to move her would have aggravated the injury.” 
Afterwards in the corridor of the Court I shook 
him warmly by the hand and thanked him for his 
evidence. He looked at me and said—“But I was 
only stating the truth.” 


“Of course, doctor, of course,” I answered, “we 


never expected anything else from you.” At that 
he went away, and I often wondered whether he 
had mistaken my meaning. 

The end of the case was deplorable. What with 
costs and damages, Mr. and Mrs. Gunn were 
ruined. Never shall I forget the day when their 
furniture was sold. It was a disgrace to Kilmun- 
tock. Among the crowd in the street outside the 
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house some ruffians began booing. Fortunately the 
Rev. Mr. McGroanach was there, and he soon put 
a stop to that conduct. Seizing one lout of a 
ploughman by the shoulder, and raising his stick 
above his head, he shouted—“If you do not cease 
that uproar, I’ll so belabor you that were your 
muscles of iron and were your sinews of brass, your 
own horses will not know you.” Never, even at 
funerals, have I seen Mr. McGroanach look so 
stern. 

For two years Mr. and Mrs. Gunn lived in 
small lodgings, because the lawyers could not touch 
his salary as a schoolmaster. Then Mr. Gunn 
died, and, indeed, I think that run to the doctor’s 
had a great deal to do with his death, because he was 
never the same man again. After that Mrs. Robert 
was penniless, and, as you know, lived with me 
untill she also answered the call. The lawsuit was 
a blow from which she never recovered. “To 
think,” she used to say, “that my servant Bella 
Masters should be known throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland as the Pursuer, and that I, 


her mistress, should have been called the Respon- 
dent.” 

And so, instead of giving you the news of the 
day, I find that I have been telling an old story of 
a generation which is now passing away. Perhaps 
you never really understood it, because I know that 
in serio-comic vein you have called it “the old 
trail.” For me the trail is nearly ended. I do not say 
we were always right, but I do say that we were 
loyal to our beliefs and to our friends, and in that 
respect have little to learn from the younger genera- 
tion. In place of beliefs they have aspirations, in 
place of friends, acquaintances. Of those of whom 
I have written the Rev. McGroanach alone sur- 
vives. He also is failing fast, but when I told him 
so the other day he drew himself up to*his full 
height, and said in a voice that seemed to come from 
beyond the grave—Failing! I’m not the only 
thing that’s failing. ‘There has been a great de- 
clension in the Fundamentals.” 


Your affectionate Aunt, 


(Miss) Priscilla Johnstone 


To a Babe 
By P. J. O'Connor Durry 


O little flower of morning, 


As calm as angels are, 


All innocence adorning 


Your face—as from afar 


The light of Heaven gave you 


An aureole of peace— 


Mayourneen, God save you, 


And your good gifts increase! 


O white treasure reclining 
Within your mother’s arms, 


O beauteous one, enshrining 


All childhood in your charms, 


We love you and we bless you, 


And pray that we may be 
As worthy to caress you 
As you are fair to see. 





FOLLOWING JUDAS 


ANY people make a sad mistake 
in estimating the character of 
Judas Iscariot. They imagine 
that he was always a criminal, 
that from the beginning he was 
a worthless traitor at heart. 
This is not true. When our 
Blessed Lord chose Judas to be His apostle, there 
must have been very much 
in the character of the man 


which seeks to rule us; and if that passion, what- 
ever it may be, at last succeeds in mastering us, we 
shall be quite as ready as Judas was to barter even 
Christ Himself to satisfy its cravings. In a word, 
we shall find that we are quite capable of playing 
the role of Judas Iscariot. 

Here we shall try to show how one young man 
of our own acquaintance did follow in the foot- 


steps of Judas. His rul- 





to attract Him. Surely 
Christ would not have 


IN many ways the Passion of Jesus 


ing passion was the ruling 
passion of the world to- 
day, the passion for plea- 


chosen Judas for such an 
exalted position if every- 
thing were in his disfavor. 
To have done so would 
have been tantamount to 
damning the man from the 
start. Jesus would not have 
selected Judas as one of 
His apostles unless He had 
given him all the natural 
qualifications and superna- 
tural graces required for 
the worthy fulfilment of 
his office. From the begin- 
ning Judas must have had 
1 very real vocation to be- 
come a great apostle and 
Saint. 

For some time, too, 
Judas must have been in 
great favor with Jesus, as 
is shown by His appoint- 


ment as treasurer of the little band. 





Christ continues always. Christ is still 
betrayed by those He loves, still denied 
by His best friends, still despised and 
mocked by the worldling. Though the 
persons concerned in that Passion have 
died nineteen centuries ago, their charac- 
ters remain, depicted by other persons 
who with startling exactness act out the 
parts played by their predecessors. 
Throughout the passing centuries the 
Judases and the Peters, the Simons and 
the Magdalenes step into their roles as 
though trained for a huge Passion Play. 

Of course any Catholic would be 
grievously insulted, were we to hint 
that he might be following in the foot- 
steps of Judas, whose story we pictured 
in our last meditation. Yet it is un- 
deniable that many Catholics do follow 
him, as we shall here try to point out. 








And, living 


sure. We shall see in how 
many ways his fall resem- 
bled that of Judas, and 
also how easily any one of 
us may go the same way. 
This young man, the 
only son of _ splendid 
Catholic parents, was once, 
like Judas, very dear to 
our Lord. He, too, could 
look back to days when 
his soul, like that of the 
Iscariot, was beautiful 
with love for Christ, days 
when in the cool of the 
evening our Lord, through 
his mother’s voice, talked 
to him of heaven, days 
when he ate at Christ’s 
table, His “friend and 
familiar.” As he grew 
older, however, he began 


intimately with Christ as His friend and apostle for 
several years, his defection must have come only 
b, slow stages, perhaps almost unperceived by the 
unhappy victim. 

To assert, then, that any Catholic is capable of 
tullowing in the footsteps of Judas, is not at all 
tr fetched. No matter what good qualities we 
m iy have, no matter how friendly we may be with 
God, we all can lose that friendship as Judas lost 
hi. For, like Judas, all of us have some passion 


to weary of the innocent happiness that Jesus gave 
to him. He forgot that this happiness was intended 
to grow into a peace and joy unknown to the world, 
yet even in this life far greater than anything the 
world can offer. He forgot that his Divine Master 
wanted him to have pleasure, but far more wanted 
him to possess happiness. He wanted pleasure, 
not in Christ’s way, but in his own way. 

Just as Judas was bored by the preaching of his 
Lord against the danger of riches, so too the young 
man was wearied by the sermons of Christ’s priests 
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about the danger of too much pleasure. He became 
restless, petulant. Why must he rise for Mass on 
Sunday morning? It was the only morning in the 
week that he might use for a long sleep. Why 
was he forbidden this pleasure and that enjoyment? 
He would be young only once. Why must he have 
the joy taken out of his life? Why could he not 
be like other young men? Why could he not have 
the same thrilling pleasures that others were enjoy- 
ing, even though these might at last make his life 
a violent, coarse thing? 

In the confessional, Jesus, seeing how affairs 
were tending, tried to win him back to Himself by 
kindness; but as with Judas, in vain. ‘Then, as 
He had warned His old apostle, He warned this 
boy through His priest. Finally, came a rebuke, 
as it had come to the Iscariot. And then the anger 
of Judas, the rage of hurt pride, flamed in the 
heart of the young man. He’d show the priest! 
He’d show the church! He’d stay away from 
church! And he did stay away, for a long time. 

At his marriage, he came back for a while. But 
then it was the same old story over again. His 
ruling passion said to take the pleasures of married 
life without the responsibilities. Christ through 
His Church forbade the use of those pleasures 
except in the way in which God intended them to 
be used. And again pleasure won over Christ. 


HUS he went on and on. How different now 

his friends from those who had loved him in 
his boyhood,—as different as were the hard, cold, 
treacherous pharisees for Judas from the little band 
of Christ’s apostles. How unlike the sweet, in- 
nocent thoughts of his childhood the desires that 
now filled his heart. Instead of listening now to 
the voice of His Master in the cool of the evening, 
he found himself with devils, that night after 
night hurried him on, as they had hurried Judas, 
to betray His God for a few paltry pleasures, 
pleasures which on the following morning he would 
be ready to cast away as worthless, as the Iscariot 
had flung down his thirty pieces of silver. 

O, he was often weary, disgusted, with his sins 
and with himself. At times he was almost pre- 
pared to come back to His Master, Who, as he well 
knew, was pleading with him from the confessional 
to return. But he was too proud to raise the eyes 
of his soul to the eyes of Christ. He felt himself 
helpless in the hands of the devils he had served 
so long, and who were telling him that it was 
too late, too late. 

At last he lay dying. Someone called a priest. 
And in the hands of His priest, Jesus, in the 
Sacrament of His love, came to give His old 
friend the kiss of peace and reconciliation. But 


as the priest entered the dying man’s room, he 
lifted himself in bed. He looked fixedly at the 
chand of the priest that covered on his breast the 
Sacred Host. “Christ,” he cried, “I did not want 
you in life. I do not want You in death.” He 
turned his face to the wall and died in despair. 


. is the story of one follower of Judas 
Iscariot. In how many ways is it like the life 
story of many Catholics today who are being ruined 
by the same unrestrained passion for all sorts of 
pleasure. And the most pitiful part of the tragedy 
is that, like Judas, often they do not realize how 
this ruling passion is gaining more and more power 
over them. They may even be apparently very 
pious people, always in our Lord’s company, as 
Judas was, praying, communicating frequently, 
yet all the while cherishing some guilty pleasure, 
as Judas coveted his money bag, cherishing it 
with a love that little by little will gain ascendancy 
in their hearts over the love of their Divine Master. 
Are we of this type? Are we allowing the 
ruling passion of the world today to rule us? Are 
we letting some evil pleasure more and more 
entwine itself about our hearts, choking out of 
them the love of Christ? Do we find ourselves 
bored by the priests’ preaching about too much 
pleasure? Are we at odds with the teaching of 
the Church concerning the unlawfulness of certain 
pleasures that the world regards as lawful? When 
we are warned or rebuked in the confessional, 
does our pride flame up against those who are trying 
to win us to Christ? Are we, perhaps, covering 
over what we are pleased to consider “not mortal 
sins,” playing false with Christ, even giving Him 
the kiss of peace in Holy Communion, while we 
are betraying Him? 

Remember that in this question of pleasure we 
cannot be on the side of both the world and our 
Lord. You may be wearied by the Church’s 
teachings concerning it, you may wish to be at 
odds with her in her ideas about the lawfulness of 
certain pleasures before and after marriage; but 
if you do not believe her teachings, her rebukes, 
you do not belong to Christ. 

God knows we are not angels. He does not 
wish us to be prudes or puritans. But He demands 
that we be reasonable. He asks that we declar 
ourselves for Him or against Him. He requires 
that if we are given over to some guilty pleasure, 
we admit that it is evil and we try to overcome it 
We can save ourselves only by confessing humb!) 
to the priest of Christ and trying sincerely to fol- 
low his advice. 

Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my 
heart like unto Thine. 
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Prayer for a Little Child 


God keep my jewel this day from danger; 

From tinker and pooka and black-hearted 
stranger. 

From harm of the water, from hurt of the fire. 

From the horns of the cows going home to the 
byre. 

From the sight of the fairies that maybe might 
change her. 

From teasing the ass when he’s tied to the 
manger. 

From stones that would bruise her, from thorns 
of the briar. : 

From red evil berries that wake her desire. 

From hunting the gander and vexing the goat. 

From the depths o’ sea water by Danny’s old 
boat. 

From cut and from tumble, from sickness and 
weeping; 

May God have my jewel this day in His keep- 
ing. 
—W. M. Letts in Songs from Leinster. 


The School of Obedience 
"pong college presidents address their gradu- 


ates it is generally to flatter them on the 
knowledge they have acquired and how this knowl- 
dge guarantees them a useful and even a famous 
career in the world. Afterwards the college 
raduate wonders why it doesn’t work out. 

Professor Muldoon is the well known head and 

director of an institute of physical culture. His 
tudents are mostly middle-aged men who come to 
‘arn how to get healthy again and to stay so. 
‘nder this teacher they have to submit to a very 
hard discipline in order to make amends for years 
f indulgence, recklessness or overwork. 

In this latest address to his “graduates” the 
Professor said that “Life is a fight in which the 
tules were made by God.” But he knew that this 
fight must begin in youth. He had a right to know, 
tanding there, despite his eighty years, with back 





erect, shoulders square and earnestness bristling in 
his very mustache. He did not want to be severe 
with youth. He urged parents to have patience and 
in that way to win the respect they deserved. “But” 
he concluded, “patience failing, the best thing is 
to take that youth by the neck and shake him like 
a rat and tell him to obey.” 

All this may help you to understand why there 
is so much controversy going on as to whether your 
school alone without the vigilant codperation of 
your parents can mould you into a useful citizen 
and a safe member of society. 


Fervent Students 


LL lovers of clean sport follow the career 

of Knute Rochne and admire him as the 
greatest football coach in American college his- 
tory. ‘Thus the newspapers of the whole country 
lately deemed it of real interest to announce that he 
had become a Catholic. Later we learned that his 
conversion was due to good example—to the piety, 
devotion and practical faith of the students of 
Notre Dame University with whom he had as- 
sociated for years. 

From Burton Confrey, writing in The Sentinel, 
we learn that the devotion of Notre Dame students 
centres upon the Blessed Sacrament. Nocturnal 
adoration has been customary since the foundation 
of the school and now it is proposed to establish 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. For 
this purpose a beautiful chapel has been designed. 
Eighty-three per cent of the students receive Holy 
Communion once a week or oftener. This brings 
an average of 785 students to the altar daily. 

The happy effect of this intimacy with Our 
Blessed Lord is indicated in this grateful note of 
a normal boy to his director: 

“Late one afternoon last Fall I went into the 
church to make my First Friday Adoration. The 
silence and the semi-darkness made it seem as 


though I were in another beautiful world; my 
thoughts lifted accordingly. 
First, I felt reproached for neglecting my duty 
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toward God. Then I felt guilty of having wasted 
the time and money of my parents who were 
sending me here. There, in front of the Blessed 
Sacrament, I resolved that I would change my 
motto and put my work before my pleasure. 

Since then I have tried to live up to my motto; 
and now I feel that I am doing my duty not only 
toward my parents, but also toward God, for the 
one implies the other. I have done my own work 
since then; and now that the year is over, I feel 
that I owe what little I have learned to that First 
Friday Adoration.” 


Our Little Missionaries 


You can understand the difficulty of learning 
English when a foreign student complains: “When 
I discovered that when I was quick I was fast; if I 
stood firm I was fast; if I spent recklessly I was 
fast, and not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged. 
But when I tried to follow this: “The first one won 
ene one-dollar prize’, I was tempted to take up 
some ather language.” And there was Johnny, 
struggling with the pluperfect tense, and wonder- 
ing if it would be good English to say, “The hat 
that I had had had had a hole in it.” 

Here’s another good English sentence. “Your 
mite might be a mighty relief to the missionary.” 

_Mite- ‘Boxes are now in greater demand. They 

e popular with those who are not bound by the 
ha of fasting but who are anxious to turn little 
sacrifices into relief for the bodies and souls of 
poor heathens. It’s a long time now since I in- 
quired, HAVE YOU A LITTLE MITE-BOX 
IN YOUR HOME? 


Daddy Sen Fu, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


Flowers of St. Patrick 
By Louise M. Stacpoole Kenny 


RADITION tells us that St. Patrick, the saintly 
Apostle of Ireland, was a kinsman of St. Martin, 
the holy Bishop of Tours, and that hearing 

that virtue and learning flourished in the wonderful 
monastery—Majus Monasterium—on the Loire side, 
Patrick resolved to seek his cousin, and sitting hum- 
bly at the Bishop’s feet, to drink in the essence of his 
piety. 

So Patrick sailed to Bordeaux, and from there 
journeyed to Poitiers, and coming onward, crossed 
the Loire, floating on his cloak—so runs the legend— 
a few leagues westwards of Tours, but on his way 
felt very weary, and laid himself down to rest under 
a blackthorn tree. It was mid-winter; the ground 
was covered with snow, the tree was, of course, 
leafless. But while Patrick slept, the tree blossomed 
and was covered with exquisite white flowers, and 
they effectually sheltered the sleeping saint from the 
cold and bitter wind, so that his slumber was pleasant 
and undisturbed. 

From that remote period until the present day that 
tree blossoms in the severest mid-winter. Towards 


the end of December, the “Flowers of St. Patrick” 
reappear, rejoicing the eyes of all men, and if you 
are a sceptic and inclined to doubt the truth of the 
story, you have but to write to the President of the 
Archaeological Society of Touraine, and he will con- 
firm the fact. 

Shortly after, Patrick joined Martin at Marmoutier 
near Tours and worked strenuously for some three 
or four years. 

Gradually the informal unwritten rule of St. Marti: 
took shape and became more definite. The place 
became a true Laura, where men lived a combined 
hermit and Community life, just as they did in the 
ancient monasteries in Palestine and Italy. 

Martin welcomed all comers, he, himself, abl, 
seconded by St. Patrick washed the travel-stained 
feet of the weary wayfarers. He shared wit! 
them his simple meal of fruit and vegetables; he gave 
them wine to drink, though he and his monks rarely 
tasted ought save water, and if the visitors wished to 
stay and join the fast-growing order, he clothed then 
in rough camel’s hair garments and bade them pray 
and work, and work and pray. They seldom left 
their cells except to go to the oratory. They had 
nothing of their own; they worked in the fields and 
copied and illuminated manuscripts. 

The older men gave more time to prayer and con- 
templation. They ate together one meal in the 
afternoon. They led on earth the life of angels. 

Sulpicius Severus refers to them in the following 
words: “Many of them were of noble birth, and reared 
in the lap of luxury; but:of their own free will they 
renounced the world and all its pomps, and trained 
their hearts and minds in the way of patience and 
humility.” 

Having lived in this holy and marvellous way for 
about four years reluctantly but with high hopes 
of the future and braced by his sojourn at Monaster 
ium for his strenuous life work, St. Patrick set forth 
on his return journey to Ireland. 

Many chroniclers, however, relate that St. Patrick 
travelled to Ireland via Rome and was consecrated 
Bishop by a prelate called Amaterix, though some 
state that Pope Celestine himself conferred on him 
the pastoral staff and that it was then he was given 
the name of Patricius, a name of power as the 
Romans affirm, to wit “one who looseth hostages o1 
bondsmen.” 

The old Chroniclers also tell and relate a very 
charming incident—“When the solemn words of 
consecration were pronounced, the sweet singing of 
three choirs was heard, namely the choir of the holy 
angels in heaven, the choir of the Romans in the 
Church, and the choir of the children “from the 
wood of Focluth by the far-off Western Sea.” 

They relate that the choirs answered each other, 
giving glory to God and rejoicing in the great event 
an event that gave joy to the Blessed in heaven and 
on earth to the Romans and to the Irish, and the 
strains they sang embodied the one petition— 

“We, the children of Erin beseech the holy Patrick, 
to come once more amongst us and to set us free.” 

The old Lives also tell us that Patrick arrived in 
Erin in time to celebrate the Easter festival on the 
Green Hill of Tara. 

He pitched his tent on the summit of the hill anc 
there lighted and blessed the Paschal Fire and from 
this bright fire he lighted and blessed the Pascha! 
candle and these sacred flames burned throughout the 
night thus signifying that the Light of the World 
had come to Ireland. 

There are numerous beautiful legends emeathed 
round the Life of our great and wonderful Apostle, 
but this short narrative is not even a sketch of the 
life, only a little story of the Flowers of St. Patrick. 
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Mission - - - At Shenchowfu - - - Gemma’s League 


The Supu News 


FaTHER GopFrey Ho.sein, C. P. 


HILE in our central mission house of 

Schenchowfu, wrestling with the barbaric 

language of Chinese, I had heard the 
praises of the Supu Passionist Mission, sung 
again and again. On such occasions, it was but 
human for my cupidity to be aroused. I was 
anxious and glad to go anywhere, and in my own 
little way do something for souls and God’s 
Church in China; yet deep down in my heart, 
my preferences were for Supu. 

The month of July ushered in to Schenchowfu 
not only an intense heat spell but also a few of 
our pioneer Passionist Fathers. We had been in 
Schenchowfu some ten months and we knew the 
time of our disbandment was at hand. Our sup- 
position was not ill founded. At once Monsignor 
Langenbacher called a council of the pioneer 
Fathers to decide the future destination of each 
of us thirteen latest arrivals. While our merits 
and demerits were being discussed, we did a 
little guessing and conjecturing ourselves. The 
Monsignor’s conference was in cession only a 
few hours and the fate of each of us settled. 
Then the Monsignor called us and read out our 
appointments. My delight and happiness you 
can better imagine than I can describe when I 
heard myself appointed assistant missioner to 
Father Flavian of Supu. At once I made prep- 
arations for departure. However almost two 
weeks passed before we could secure a boat, As 
usual the roads were unsafe—bandits again. The 
boatmen were unwilling to risk their lives and 
junk. 

Father Cyprian, C. P. and myself left Schen- 
cchowfu together. Father had been appointed as- 
sistant missionary of Chenki. The boat we finally 


hired seemed fair enough at the time. But alas! 
like the optimistic farmer we had measured our 
harvest before reaping it. 

The day after we had passed through fifteen 
hundred bandits without mishap, and had safely 
sailed over a few bad rapids, we were congrat- 
ulating ourselves on our success and whispering 
a prayer of thanksgiving, when the crash of our 
boat on a rock, roused us from the luxurious joy 
in wnich we basked. Before we realized it, our 
boat half filled with water. With the result, our 
books were disreputable and next to useless, our 
clothes and vestments covered with a black mill 
dew and sacred vessels tarnished. 

That was not all. The next day we tried three 
times to get through a violent rapid. On the 
fourth attempt our boat was wrecked. We then 
changed boats, This junk the boatmen pulled 
half way through the same rapid, then strangled 
it on the rocks. One of the boatmen in pushing 
us off the rocks was swept by the force of the 
rapid down the river and there rescued in a half 
dying condition. The following day we arrived 
at our mission of Chenki. 

Here I bade Fathers Arthur and Cyprian 
farewell; and five days later entered Supu with 
a body guard of some twenty armed soldiers. 
The soldiers together with the Supu Catechist, 
Father Flavian, C. P., had very kindly sent down 
to Chenki for me. The roads from there to Supu 
are overrun by many wild bandits. 

I have now been here in Supu five months. A 
more happy time I never before experienced. 

The entire Supu Mission district with all its 
out-stations and in particular the Christians are 
indeed an undying tribute to the untiring labor 
of its Vicar Forane,—Father Flavian, C.P. I am 
not speaking an untruth, nor am I exaggerating 
when I say that no mission nor missionary is so 
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FATHER TIMOTHY McDERMOTT, C. P. WITH A CLASS OF CONVERTS RECENTLY BAPTIZED ; 


AT YUANCHOW 


highly spoken of in the Capital of Hunan as 
Father Flavian C. P. and the Catholic Mission 
of Supu; and I call attention to the fact that 
Changsha, Hunan’s capital city, is the hot-bed 
of all the bitter antispirit to everything and every- 
body foreign. 

Besides our central mission, Supu, we have six 
out-missions or mission stations. Most of the 
latter consist of a chapel, a house for the catechist 
and a small house used by the missionary visiting 
it. 

In Chiao Kiang, one of our mission stations, we 
have our most beautiful and capacious Church. 
This Church seats over a thousand people com- 
fortably. It contains a sanctuary sufficiently 
large to accommodate any ordination with all 
solemnity possible held in the States. Promin- 
ently the Church stands forth in the midst of the 
Chinese homes and pagan temples and can be 
seen clearly from a distance of miles. In style 
it is Romanesque. It is dedicated to Mary Im- 
maculate. Any American priest might well be 
proud, were he called its pastor. Indeed, it is a 
wonder how Fr, Flavian ever erected it, having 
only crude Chinese as his workmen. Truly 
these latter must have been inspired with his 
genius. Perhaps no better eulogy of it could be 
written than that expressed by a Protestant 
minister who visits Supu once a year; in all 


MISSION 


seriousness he thinks it to be and calls it “Father 
Mullin’s (Flavian) Cathedral.” 

Here I would like to say a few words in con- 
nection with a little ambition we have. At the 
present time our most distant out-mission is one 
hundred and forty Chinese miles from here. The 
name of the Town is Sun Tau. While we own 
a large and well located piece of property we 
have there no buildings of our own, For our 
Chapel we must use the home of one of our 
Christians. Sun Tau promises to be a prosperous 
mission if only we can build. The people are 
most friendly towards us. 

This mission is so distant from here and there 
are so many places to be opened to Christianity 
beyond Sun Tau, in all probability it will in time, 
be raised to a central mission. 

A central mission had a resident missionary. 
It should also have, not a chapel but a large 
Church, a catechumenate for men and boys, girls 
and women. Herein, those wishing to become 
Christians, live away from the pagan atmosphere 
of their homes for a year, study doctrine and 
attend regularly all the devotions in the Church. 
Besides the catechumenate, there should be a boys 
and a girls school. To the latter come the child- 
ren of the town and vicinity, pagans and Chris- 
tians alike, and study the usual subjects. All 
must study the catechism. To ccmplete the cen- 
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tral compound a convent would be ideal. The 
entire mission compound should then be enclosed 
by a brick wall as a protection against bandit 
raids. I feel many readers of the Sign are indebt- 
ed to the Little Flower of Jesus. Here is a grand 
chance to pay your debts by generously contribu- 
ting to the building-of the Sun Tau Mission. 
With permission of our Right Reverend Prefect, 
we shall dedicate this Mission to St. Theresa, the 
Little Flower of Jesus, No amount you wish to 
give to the Sun Tau mission will be too small. All 
will be gratefully accepted. In contributing dona- 
tions for Sun Tau, please be sure to mention that 
the money is given to build the Sun Tau mission 
and for that purpose only. 

In regard to contributions I would like to say 
this. Today the standard of Chinese living is 
considerably more elevated than it was a year 
ago, The Chinese are progressing. Because of 
this higher standard, the cost of building material 
and labor has increased accordingly. Yes; for 
$500 we could put up a chapel. But consider for 
a moment what kind of a chapel that would be—a 
small wooden shack that in a few years must be 
raised to the ground and replaced by another, 
with a loss of 500 good dollars. It is a Church 
and not a chapel we wish to build. Could any 
of our Catholic readers build a respectable garage 
or a barn for the small amount of $500. Is there 


any reason why the Catholic Church of China 
should have less substantial and beautiful build- 
ings than those of the American Catholic Church! 
We, here in China at the present day must depend 
on the generosity of Catholic America just as the 
Church of America in its infancy depended on 
the generosity of the adult Catholic Church of 
European countries. No one in giving to God’s 
church has ever repented the gift, In the Church 
racial hatred should have no place, nor should 
our interests never extend beyond the limits of 
the parochial. We are one great big family, 
anxious to save the soul of our black or yellow 
brother as well as that of our white one. But I 
digress. 

Our Christians in the Supu district are not only 
creditable in number but also in their fervor 
and devotion. With the exception of our orphans 
all our Christians are from outside the mission 
compound. Many pagans tell us they will become 
Christians if we fill their empty stomach with 
rice three times a day, cover their naked bodies 
with ee fus, give them a warm bed to sleep in. 
These people are commonly called in China— 
“Fan Ghiao yiu”—rice Christians, Cease to sup- 
port them, and that minute they cease to be 
Christians. We believe in Charity—where it is 


deserved. But even with millions we could never 
buy a soul’s way into heaven. Every one seeking 
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A poor beggar weakened by hunger drops at the Shenchowfu 
Mission. Note the “Broadway” of the city. 
heaven must in his own interest do a little some- 
thing to save his own soul. Giving them rice will 
preserve the body but something more is needed 
to save the soul. So again I say the Christians 
we have here in our Supu missions are at least 

sincere in their faith. 

Most of my time here in Supu is spent in Chiao 
Kiang, There the people prove their faith by 
their good works. Frequently they confess and 
receive Holy Communion. From long distances, 
with their babies strapped to their backs or car- 
ried in a basket, they walk to Church fasting. 
They are regular too in attending morning and 
evening prayers and most devoted and respectful 
to their priests. 

In another of our missions I visited recently on 
a sick call, the Christians forty Chinese miles 
away, hearing I was in Sun Tua, arrived Sunday 
afternoon after walking from early morning. They 
came to me for confession that evening, slept in 
the house that night and the next morning were 
up at Chi Chian, cock crow—the Chinese alarm 
clock to hear my mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion. In that same mission another one of 
our Christians had two wives, Before he was 
baptized he released one of these and gave her 
sufficient money for her support. 

This past Christmas we had the greatest proof 


of the sincerity of our Christians and of the 
friendly attitude of the pagans and pagan offi- 
cials; above all a tangible proof of God’s bless- 
ing on the sufferings and labors of Father 
Flavian. 

On Christmas Eve the Christians from all our 
out-missions, even the most distant, came in a 
body to our Central Mission of Supu. The Chris- 
tians of each mission were lead by their respec- 
tive catechist. Here in the mission we could hear 
each procession a quarter of a mile away. For 
as they came in sight of Supu they set off thou- 
sands upon thousands of shooting crackers. The 
din of these increased as they approached and 
entered the mission, As though shooting crack- 
ers did not create sufficient racket the Christians 
hired three small cannons; these they ignited 
every five minutes. 

Our mission grounds, the large gate and out- 
side it, the street, was literally packed not only 
with Christians but also with pagans. To keep 
order the general Tsen Si Sing, sent four of his 
soldiers who with fixed bayonets and their breasts 
decorated with bullets stood guard at the gate. 

Our Blessed Lord has said “He who will con- 
fess Me before men him I shall confess before My 
Father Who is in Heaven.” Surely if there are 
any men on earth who have acknowledged Christ 
those men were our Christians of Supu. And 
undoubtedly our Blessed Lord will be pleased 
to present them to His Father. With them there 
was no such a feeling as human respect, They 
were not ashamed to be followers of Christ. They 
were proud of it and let the pagan world know 
it. Along the road they let every one know 
they were Christians. Every one of them wore 
some religious articles exposed to public view. 
Many a pagan as he looked on the celebration 
and celebrants was filled with envy. 

Over the South East approach from our large 
gate to the Church and the house ten men had 
put up an awning covered with decorations of 
buniing, Chinese lanterns and pagan flowers. 
Under this the Christians marched to our house 
and here wished us a happy Christmas. 

When all our Christians arrived, Father Fla- 
vian and myself began to hear confessions. Not 
only did both of us together hear confessions on 
Christmas Eve, but also on the morning of 
Christmas day itself. So many coming to con- 
fession and receiving Holy Communion was in- 
deed consoling to us and must have more than 
pleased our Blessed Lord. 

With so many Christians in the Mission we 
were indeed rather hard pressed for eating and 
sleeping quarters. However, all were happy and 
contented. 

The general good spirit was naively expressed 
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by one of the men, On Christmas morning I 
mentioned to him that he could not have had a 
very comfortable night’s rest with such inade- 
quate accommodations. He replied he was no 
better than his Infant Master Who passed His 
first Christmas night in a cold and comfortless 
stable. 

Christmas day after Mass and Sermon by 
Father Flavian the Christians again greeted us; 
and from then on till late at night there was no 
end to the shooting crackers. During Christmas 
the general and officials knowing the day was 
our Big Feast day visited the mission and ex- 
pressed many greetings. 

If such a celebration of Christmas as we had 
here, if such a demonstration of Faith as our 
Christians presented could not make a missionary 
happy then there is nothing this side of heaven 
can. 

In establishing this mission of Supu, Father 
Flavian has worked thoughtless of self and suf- 
fering in a way known only to God and himself. 
However, on the Feast of Christmas 1925 it 
pleased our Lord to give him great consolation 
and a little taste of the happiness and reward that 
awaits him in Heaven, May it be great! May 
the pagans now Christians, to whom he has 
brought the knowledge and love of the one true 
God form the jeweled aureola of his eternal glory! 




















































































































Fears and Consolations 
FaTHER ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, C, P. 


INCE Father Timothy went to Shenchowfu 
on October 29th, I have been alone here at 
Yuanchow the greater part of the time. 

Father Gregory was at Kienyang with Father 
Clement. Father Quentin stopped here for a 
few days on his return from Shenchowfu. His 
trip was a thrilling one, for he was twice attacked 
by the bandits and succeeded in escaping cap- 
ture and torture by whipping up the mule and 
getting away as fast as possible. God was surely 
with him to protect him from injury. 

When Father Gregory returned, he made all 
preparations and soon started out for Kao Tsuen, 

two days journey from here. He will have 

harge of the Mission there until further arrange- 
ments can be made. 

The great feast of Christmas was one of the 
happiest in my life. Being alone here, every 
moment of my time was taken up by the Chris- 
tians. I was kept very busy hearing confessions 
on Christmas Eve, and was more than abundantly 
rewarded on seeing the numbers receiving Holy 
Communion on Christmas morning. By nine 
o'clock the Mission yard was crowded with many 
Christians and pagans waiting for midnight Mass, 
































The church and grounds were beautifully decora- 
ted. The Christians claimed this part of the work 
as their share, so I had no worry about it. At 
the Mass, the church was crowded to the doors. 
A spirit of real Christmas pervaded the atmos- 


phere. One almost felt that the Infant Savior was 
amongst us. 

After the Mass there was the usual burst of 
fireworks that must have awakened everyone in 
Yuanchow. Then the Christians received some 
1efreshments and sat up talking for the rest of 
the night. There was no sleep for anyone. After 
the late Mass at eight o’clock, the Christians came 
in to see me and express their greetings. Taere 
was no doubt of their sincerity. Many looked 
pinched and starving, but smiled bravely when 
they offered me their good wishes for joy and 
happiness. 

God showed His Divine pleasure in a striking 
manner on Christmas day. Nine persons who 
have long been considering the Church and 


Rev. Fr. Celestine Roddan, C. P 


greets an old friend, on 
1is return to Passionist Procuration, Hankow, China. 
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CHINESE WEAVERS AND SPINNERS 


hesitating to take the step put aside all obstacles 
on that day and asked to be received, Three 
of them are from the Protestant mission, and 
one was a former catechist for the Protestants. 
The minister was quite wrought up over the 
matter. The talk going on around the city is 
that the Protestant church put on a show for 
Christmas, but the Catholics really worshipped 
their God. We pray that some good will come 
from it. 

Father Timothy is now at Hankow, and I do 
not know when he will return. I am delighted to 
be at his mission here. The spirit of faith and 
piety is wonderful to behold, We sent a young 
man to Shenchowfu last week to. prepare for 
the priesthood. He finished his college course 
at Peking. The two women teachers in our 
girls’ school have time and time again refused 
to marry declaring that they want to become 
nuns. St. Paul of the Cross Our Holy Founder, 
is evidently taking great care of this Yuanchow 
Mission which is named in honor of him. 


Our Luki Mission 


FaTHER RuperT LANGENBACHER, C. P, 


MONTH or so ago, our last years’ band of 
the “Lucky Thirteen” were assigned to 
their various mission field. The partings, 


(Passionist Missions) 


as they occurred one after the other made us 
realize, with sadness, that we were at last snap- 
ping apart the bonds of companionship, so strong- 
ly welded together during many happy years of 
Community Life. It may sound strange to Ameri- 
can ears that when one bids good-bye to his 
brother-missionary here in Hunan, it may mean a 
final parting; For travel to distant missions, for 
the sake of a visit, is often-times very dangerous, 
and ordinarily, time cannot be spared from one’s 
other duties. 

Father William and I were to re-open a mission 
at Lu lin soh, but as an army of bandits chal- 
lenged our approach to that place, we concluded 
it more diplomatic, and healthy, to postpone our 
going, at least, for a while. In the meantime we 
were told to visit our Luki Mission, and inci- 
dently, enlarge upon our Missionary Capital by 
some first-class practical experience. 

After waiting an entire week for a boat, we 
finally paddled out from the muddy river-bank on 
the Eve of the Assumption, Our passenger-list 
showed the names of Father William, mysel‘, 
Pedolo and Franshigo, our Mass-servers, and that 
very important personage, the “da si fu”, or 
‘King of the Kitchen’. Our boat was only one of a 
fairly large convoy, so travelling was necessari!y 
slow, as it is a part of ‘convoy etiquette 
to hold to your starting position and not 
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selfishly strive to forge ahead. Anyway, we 
couldn’t have made much better time than we 
did, for our “Majestic” boasted of only one man- 
power engine, whose rate of speed depended on a 
vell-filled stomach of rice. Nothing unusual 

,appened the first day out, but early the next 
norning we received a terrible disappointment. 

t was the Feast of the Assumption and we de- 
cermined to celebrate Mass, even under adverse 

ircumstances. For the boat-roof was too low to 
permit us to stand upright, and besides we were 
to drop anchor at dawn, thus necessitating us to 
rise at a truly early hour. Shorly after three 

‘clock we were up and building an altar out of 
suit-cases and boxes, The Masskit was now 
opened—and then the staggering blow fell. At 
first we could not realize its’ full import and 
sought to evade the stern reality. But in vain,— 
our altar-stone had been left behind. In fact 
it was, even now, in Wusu where I had said Mass 
the previous Sunday. We swallowed the bitter 
pill of disappointment as best we could, and 
found but little consolation when Pedolo offered 
to go ashore and get us another from the river 
bank. 

We arrived that same afternoon at Luki and 
received a hearty greeting from the Christians. 
It was not long before we heard, how they, too, 
had been disappointed on Our Lady’s Feast at 


not having a priest present to celebrate Holy 


WATER CARRIERS RESTING BY 
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Mass, Although we were only twenty miles from 
Shenchowfu I had, and still have, a great diffi- 
culty in understanding the “wha”, or talk, of this 
place. Can you imagine that in so short a dis- 
tance, there could exist a big difference in the 
people’s mode of speech! Being my first visit to 
Luki, I was curious to note the construction of 
this Mission Compound. I found it consists of 
one large typical Chinese house, in which the 
church, school, parisk house and catechist’s home 
are all under the same roof. 

The church is not an over-large oblong room, 
with a mud-composition floor, and a ceiling so 
low that I believe Father Gregory standing on 
tip-toe could touch it. The walls are embellished 
with a coat of whitewash and some fast fading 
paper flowers. Its whole appearance suggests 
that of a “gow wha dz”, or beggar soliciting a 
much-deserving alms. 

What we honor with the title of ‘school’, is a 
single small room capable of seating about 
twenty-four scholars, The parish house could 
be more suitably termed ‘parish room’, for it too, 
consists of a solitary compartment. In it the 
missionary eats, sleeps, entertains guests and 
carries on spiritual and temporal affairs. Since 
our arrival we have succeeded in making a wor- 
thy improvement, by putting up a lattice-work 
wall, covered on one side by a deep sea-green 
paper. The Chinese say it is “ding hao”—velly 


(Note waterproof baskets used.) 
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glood—but this expression is a mere form of 
etiquette. Our new wall is, I fear, not altogether 
liked by them, for it is a kind of forcible means to 
prevent them from prying on our every action. 

The present visit to Luki will be long remem- 
bered by both Father William and myself, for it 
marks our “first offense” of preaching in the 
Chinese Language. The Christians all -insisted 
that they understood what we said, and fearing 
lest they were merely resorting to flattery, we did 
not press our questioning further since they might 
eventually disabuse us of our philological ability, 

Just as in many of our other missions, the 
people here are now suffering from the withering 
grasp of China’s gaunt spectre—famine, Daily 
his victims come to us for material aid; and 
though we help them a little, we wish in our 
hearts it were more. But few dollars divided 
by many sufferers must necessarily equal ‘still 
hungry stomachs’. Still we do not fear for the 
future, for God’s Watchful Providence, and our 
American Catholics’ unfailing generosity, will 
come to our assistance in weathering this present 
storm of suffering. 


At Shenchowfu 


Continued 
By Sisters OF CHARITY 


Thursday, October 29. The picnic today. The 
boys paraded through the streets (alleys we call 
them) dressed in their uniforms, and went to a 
hill across the river. Some of the Fathers went 
with them. The girls went to a hill about fifteen 
minutes walk away from here. Three of us went 
with them and also the teacher, Pan Hsien Seng, 
and the catechist, Wang Hsien Seng. We wanted 
to go further to get away from a cemetery near 
by, but the natives are not fond of walking and 
besides it looked like rain, so we stayed there. 
We tried to keep the children busy jumping rope, 
running races, etc., but found it rather difficult 
as they do not play so much as American child- 
ren. However, when it came to distribute re- 
freshments, they were just as much alive as our 
American boys and girls. The peanuts, steamed 


bread, Chinese candy and cake were eagerly 
received; most of them ate their goodies, while 
others saved them. The Chinese eat twice a 
day as a rule, at about ten in the morning and 
four in the afternoon. 

Just before we started home, we witnessed a 
sad affair. A coffin was brought to the cemetery 
and two or three men and women followed it. 
One of the women was screaming wildly as many 
of the natives do when their relatives die. They 
give way utterly to their feelings, and this woman 
was in about the worst state we have ever seen 
any mourner. At first we kept at a distance with 
the children fearing it might be a cholera case. 
Finding out that it was not, we went over to the 
poor people and learned that the deceased was a 
young soldier, twenty years old, who had been 
executed that day or the day before by the 
military authorities for some breach of rules or 
attempt to take a gun. Just exactly what it was 
we could not understand. His poor relatives were 
inconsolable, and what consolation could be offer- 
ed the poor pagans? 

We came home a different way so that the 
children could march through some of the streets, 
as Pan Hsien Seng was deeply disappointed be- 
cause she had no opportunity to show off her 
ti tson, or physical culture, which is as agree- 
able as their singing. So we compromised by 
taking the longest way home, 


Gemma’s League 


During January the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the Passionist Missions 
in China. 


Spiritual Treasury 
Visits to Our Lady 


Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven 
Dolors 

Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, 
Reading, 

Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, 
Charity 

Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Various Works 


Masses said 
Masses_ heard 
oly Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five 
Wounds 3, 
Offerings of the Precious 
Blood 62 


3 
25,038 
21,572 
49,560 

136,084 
8,615 
340,626 
12,177 
102,943 


17317,917 








“Restrain Not Grace From 


INDLY remember 
in your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 
RT. REV. MSGR. McGEAN 
SISTER M. ne st. 
GERTRUD 
SISTER BE NE DICTA 
JOSEPHINE ZAK 
MARY McENTEE y; BU TL ER 
SOPHIE BOYLE § ANN MALCOM 
JAMES O’ROU RKE rc. TURBU 4 
FLLEN LAFFAN EDWARD O’BRIEN 
PETER H. FL AM AG AN JEREMIAH DONOGHUE 


TOSEPH J. BURKE 
WILLIAM BRADLEY 
WILLIAM HIGGINS 
CATH. SPALDING 
JOHN McENROE 

MRS. THOS. P. WALSH 
JOHN DOBBINS 
REGINA SC a 
CATH. RUBEN 
MARGARET SHEANAHAN 
MRS. MEEENAN No 


The Dead.” (Ect. 


MRS. A. KELLEHER 

MRS. TERESA M. 
O’BRIEN 

MRS. BRIDGET GOOKIN 

MRS. D. McDEVITT 

ANNE CONNELLY 


7> 39:) 


IDA Eek ARY 


R Y KANE 
FLIZABETH SHEEHAN 
HUGH CARBON 
ANTHONY HENGER 
MRS. OWEN B. McMANUS 


EL SHIN 
MARGARET PRINDIVILLE 
HESTER WRIGHT 
MRS. MARY McCLAIN 
MRS. CATH. McGARRY 
Fo re MORAN 
MAR FLYNN 
DANLE L McCARTHY 
ae CURRAN 

LOUIS SAYBOLT 
ROSE M. SCHULTE 


IRA S. BUSHEY 
JOHN CAWLEY 
AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed,through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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NY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN 


PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES by Pierre Charles S. 
Translated by Maud Monahan. Kenedy & Sons, 
w York. Net $1.75; postpaid $1.85. 


‘Prayer for All Times” merits distinction chiefly 
ause of the simple, unstudied manner in which it 
ches the doctrine of habitual prayer. While the 
hor does not object to systematizing mental prayer 
those. who need such mechanical aids, he does 
nuplain—and rightly so—when such aids are made 
is in themselves. He insists that all prayer should 
| in a heart-to-heart talk with God. With this 
ught in mind Pierre Charles shows how to find God 
ir us everywhere, and, consequently, the ease with 
which our hearts should turn to Him. “Longing to 
meet Him, we have not understood that it is by His 
side we must walk to meet Him. He alone can 
bring us to that trysting place which His love has 
chosen for us.” The author stresses the necessity of 
being human in the presence of God, of being natural, 
as it were, in the supernatural; “the scrupulous anxiety 
to be punctiliously correct has overthrown within 
many souls the happiness of being true. They have 
never joyously dared to put their trust in the real 
and in God Who is its Master. Their one fear has 
been lest they should fail in carrying out the prescrip- 
tions of some meticulous and unattractive formulary.” 
Such words are reminiscent of the Little Flower, who, 
by means of her “little way” made giant strides to- 
wards sanctity. In fact, throughout the book we 
seem to be listening to the “Little Saint” who dared 
in her dealings with God to be such as He Himself 
made her. Pious souls whose cloister is in the world 
will rise from a perusal of this book with a deeper 
realization of that consoling truth,—that everywhere 
and at all times “The Lord is nigh.” Religious persons 
will be inspired to strive for greater ease and pro- 
gress in prayer, thereby insuring the end and object 
of all religion—union with God. 


THOUGHTS FOR TODAY, by Raymond Feeley 
. J., Benziger Bros, N. Y. Price 60 cents. 


there is a large percentage of our present-day 
merican Catholic layfolk who derive little help from 
current literature on Our Blessed Mother. Fr. 
eley has devised a means of assistance for this 
ss of people. Instead of reproducing the subtle 
tises of Marian theology, or rephrasing in modern 
ion the numerous private revelations concerning 
details of the Blessed Virgin’s life, or presenting 
eries of saccharine discourses describing Mary’s 
riues, he launches the Morning Star Series. These 
tpocket booklets will contain brief, vivid talks. 
Vol. 1 is contained fifteen practical chats, each 
sisting of an attractive anecdote tending to place 
reader in an apt mood for a glimpse of our 
ssed Mother’s virtue. Then follows the pointed 
lication of the lesson to “live-wire’ Americans. 
: efficacy of this new method will depend on its 
umulative effect, for in each chat the reader gets 
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merely a glance at Heaven’s Queen. If the succeeding 
volumes are as good as the first one the author’s 
efforts will not have been in vain. It is to be regret- 
ted that they could not be published at a still lower 
price, in order that a wider circulation might be 
assured. 


THY KINGDOM COME —Series III, by J. E. 
Moffatt, S. J., Benziger Bros. Price 30 cents. Pages 58. 


“Chancel Chats” continues the high standard of its 
predecessors in the “Kingdom Come” series. This 
little book contains fifteen beautiful reflections which 
are pleasing as well as instructive. The conclusion 
of each is a fervent prayer suggested by the preceed- 
ing consideration. 


EUCHARISTIC HOUR, by Dom A. G. Green, O. 
S. B. Benziger Bros. Price $1.00 162 pages. 


Most priests who are directors of the People’s 
Eucharistic League are ever on the lookout for what- 
ever can aid them in making their meetings more 
attractive. ‘The Eucharistic Hour” is intended for 
such priests. The book contains twenty-one exercises 
and meditations which are so constructed that a 
zealous director can easily amplify them, a process 
which will give free scope to each one’s individuality. 
Appropriate scriptural quotations are found in great 
abundance. 


FOUR GREAT EVILS OF THE DAY. Adapted 
from Cardinal Manning, by F. J. Remler, C. M. Cen- 
tral Verein, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
10 cents the copy; $1.00 the dozen; $6.00 the hundred. 


This brochure of 24 pages is an adaptation made 
from Cardinal Manning’s book—“The Four Great 
Evils of the Day.” These evils, according to the 
Cardinal, are (1) the revolt of the human intellect 
from God in the rejection of revealed religion; (2) 
the revolt of the human will from God in the rejection 
ot the commandments; (3) the revolt of society from 
God in the adoption of principles of conduct in direct 
opposition to the will and law of God; (4) the preva- 
lence of that spirit of opposition to Christ which 
can only be termed the spirit of anti-Christ—The 
warnings and counsels of the great Cardinal are as 
to day as when they were first uttered. 
Fr. Remler has made an excellent adaptation of the 
bo and explains the evils in terms of this day and 
hour. 

The Universal Knowledge Foundation of 119 East 
57th Street, New York City has published a neat and 
attractive brochure of 38 pages containing an account 
of the celebration held in Auriesville, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 27, 1925, on the occasion of the beatification 
of the Jesuit martyrs of North America. The booklet 
contains in extense the speeches delivered and poems 
read; also a Picture of the Martyrs in glory. Those 
interested in the pilgrimage will be happy to possess 
one of these brochures. No price is given. 
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THEOLOGIAE ASCETICAE ET MYSTICAE treatise to thorough examination, adding many things 
CURSUS. Ad Usum Seminariorum, Institutorum, and changing others, so that it might be called a new 
Religiosorum, Clericorum, mecnon Moderatorum work. The volume has been prepared with supreme 
Animorum. By R. P. Francesco Naval. Translated care, the author having made a thorough study of the 
into Latin by Joseph M. Fernandez. Octavo; paper Fontes Juris Canonici, as well as approved canonists, 
cover. Turin, Italy, Pietro Marietti: both ancient and modern, the mere list of whose 

To the priest directing souls striving after super- "*™°S JS staggering. 
natural perfection, especially in its higher grades, this The “= ” yr aah waste, each part tel 
is a practical manual. For Ascetical and Mystical seer nae c ee e “¥ _ <—iewe 
Theology it will serve the same purpose as books ge yes 7 by ‘hee ye FF AB om 
like Arregui’s Summarium Moralis Theologiae. Occa- ("8 ‘Me contessor in judging whet. y _ 
sional recourse to it will help the spiritual director — a Fe pow for absolution from yon 
to retain in vigor and ready for accurate application th a aaa ama 4 a an an te be sg 
the principles which otherwise might become rusty. — ‘a bx y P . : 

The first two chapters are mere clarifiers of funda- simple Latin he interprets the canon, gives a short 
mental notions. Then the author enters into Asceti- outline of its origin, ae tot * ys old — 
cism. As this is a text-book, intended directly for oe = p “ae a pe ngine Pee ey 
instruction, rather than a work for inspiring devotion, a a oe llbeeigg Way A ag 
the subjects are treated in scientific form. The ordin- force of the particular canon, = sees the thing in 
ary method of acquiring sanctity occupies well over its historical ge =" ~~ him not gee Bes 
half the book. Yet Father Naval treats each means os Bay: wt sha ~- also the processes which 
of Perfection only long enough to give to it a ‘Cnt towards iraming it. ” ¢ 
rapid explanation and its proper evaluation. The | oa ee 2 Proc se +4 
latter part of the volume contains a brief but complete ‘2'€ PUPMCation, thu & : f _— 
c urse of Mystical Theology, explaining the infused pe oer wi anh caus ue Ca nae 
states of prayer and their accompanying phenomena. : F ee: : 
The book supplies sufficient _knowledge to enable a help jowards_ the WR a — - 
priest to recognize a genuine “case”, and also provides the canons. Fr. Cappello’s book offers such assistance. 
guiding principles for use until authorities offering 
fuller details could be consulted—We recommend the COMMENTARIUM IN CODICEM JURIS 
book to the attention of the clergy. CANONICI. Guido Cocchi. Liber Ill, De Rebus. 

Liber V. De Delictis et Poenis. Marietti, Turin. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS, compiled by These are the 6th and 8th volumes of a yet incom- 

a Sister of Mercy. Hansen & Sons, Chicago, Ill. $5.00 plete Commentary on the Code by the Professor of 
per hundred. Canon Law at the College Brignole-Sale, Turin. The 
ae ; : : author’s exposition of the matters treated is brief, but 
[his is a clear and concise synopsis of Catholic clear and vivid. He has used extensively and to great 
Doctrine, together with points on the Sacred Liturgy, advantage the artifices in vogue among professors for 
which will be of great help for drills and reviews, making print express the nuances of emphasis 
after the pupils have completed a fuller study of the characteristic of the spoken word. Evidently he is 
catechism. We are convinced that drills should writing for ordinary students of the Code rather than 
be given a thorough test in our parochial schools. scholars. As commentaries these volumes merit a 
place beside the more familiar works having the same 


TRACTATUS CANONICO-MORALIS DE ‘©°Pe: Volume III interprets the canons covering the 
CENSURIS juxta Codieem Juris Canonici. Felix teaching office of the Church, benefices, non-corporate 
M. Cappello S. J. Editio altera ex integro eeccntio- ecclesiastical institutions, and the temporal posses- 
nate “Tati. Bhai, Pletrn Marietti ? sions of the church. Volume VIII treats of crimes, 

ree ' a ; of penalties in general, and also of the particular 

This is the second edition of Fr. Cappello’s excellent penalties which are included between canons 2195- 
work. The learned author has subjected his first 2391. 








**By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained. ’’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 
China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


CIRCLES: St. Angelus, $5; St. Gertrude, $17; Holy D. C. Washington, F. J. S. $1; 

Cross Juniors, $15.25; Holy Family, $35; Holy ILL. Chicago, C. S. $3; A. D. $3; G. BD. $15; C. 

Souls, $8; Good Shepherd, $5; St. Hyacinth, $52.99; * $2; J. V. $10; T. E. N. $10; B. W. M. $3: C. 

St. Leo, $5; St. Louise, $15; St. Mary, $10; St. . A. ; M. M. O. $10; H. W. M. $3; 

Patrick, $25; St. Philip Neri, $5.55; Sacred Heart, N. $3; M. G. $10; M. M. T. $1; Friend, $50; 

$3; St. Michael, $335.00; $5; A. R. $5: L. H. $2; BE &B. S25; S. MM. 
CALIF. Hollywood, F. P. $5; Los Angeles, N. K. $1; Murphreesboro, E. A. C. $5; 

Monterey, S. M. O. $5; Pasadena, L. M. F. $20; IND. Crawfordsville, H. P. E. $1; M. M. $5; W. 

A. M. $2; L. F. $10.20; Santa Rosa, U. S. $5; Watts, ¥. $3: 5. &. 

S. M. C. $4; IOWA: Cedar Rapids, W. N. $10; owe S. &. 
COLO. Colorado on. by M. V. $4.50; S. $2.66; S. M. A. > Sioux City, S. M. 4 
CONN. Bridgeport, J. O. N. $5; M. C. $2; M. D. $2; KANS:: Paola, S. M. J. $10; Parsons, J. > D. $5; 

New Haven, R. T. Q. $1; Washington, M.. R. $1; Wright, L. A. L. $5: 
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KY.: Ashland, K. M. F. $1; 


Augusta, M. J. 
Brooksville, S. S. B. $3; 


Latonia, 


ce & 
Louisville, G. B. $4; Friend, $1; A. H. G. $10; 
G. $5; E. L. B 


B, Sc: 3. BE. M. $1: A. BD. Si; D, J. : 
$3; J. W. $2; F. A. $2; W. J. S. $5; 
LA.: New Orleans, . P. A. 35; 
MASS:.: Allston, C. B. $5; R. A. B. 
Boston, M. M. K. $2; E. 7 B. 2 E..&.. 4. es Sa 
3 2 $2 ‘2. F. B. $1: J. W. $2: Braintree, H. G. 
: Brighton, j. R. F. $10: ‘Brookline, 2, as. ie 
$3. Cientefioe at. A; C. Se: Charlestown, 5. Ree; 
M. B. $1; Chelsea, F. J. C. $1; Chicopee Falls, W. 
O. N. $1; Dedham, M. A. C. $1; Dorchester, J. C. 
$1; E. B. $5; M. J. F. $5; E. B. $10; Fitchburg, 
M. T. K. $5; Framingham, S. S. $37.80; Hyde Park, 
S. B. $3; Lowell, H. G. $5; M. M. M. $1; Friends, 
$25 Ne car M. D. $2; E. F. C. $l: Mattapan, 
> C. $1; Newtonville, F. M. $5; North Easton, 
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$2; E. G. $2; Salem, M. A. S. $2; Springfield, F. E. 
$5; Waltham, N. : C. $1; Westboro, M. O. R. $3; 
West Newton, J. P. C $1; Winter Hill, J. D. H. $2; 
Worcester, J. M. “4 $10; 
ME.: Houlton, S. O. M. $5; 
L. W. 35; 
MD. Baltimore, R. G. S. $5; 
MICH.: Brimley, R. A. O. $5; Detroit, M. W. R. $5; 
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A. fa R. $5; Springfield, E S. $1; Syracuse, A. 
H. $1; Thompkinsville, A. e S. $10; Tuchahoe, R. 
F. $10; Whitestone, F. B. $1; J. J. B. $5; i. “Sas : : 
Woodhaven, M. E. $1; Woodside, A. M. L. $1; - Norristown, 
Yonkers, S. M. G. $3; A. A. M. $5. M., M. C. $1; 7 
OHIO: Cedar Grove, S. S. M. $1; Cincinnati, E. A. $1: A. M. T. $5: 
$2.50; R. G. S. $2; F. G. $6; A. F. $i; M. K. $1; S. M. A. M. *. 
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> 50; M. M. P. . i < eT. 4% . Le Sl; M. Grafton, S. M. M. 2; a E. B. $5; Miles,’ 
. $2: : kee, M. A. K .$1; a $2: pe E. $2; M. M. 
$1; W. M. $1; 
YUKON; Dawson, S. M. P. $1; 
IRELAND: Conway, A. D. $1; 
B. W. I. Kingston, L. D. $1; 
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PLEASE GIVE NOW! THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 


A GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 
you will probably not miss. 


A MITE Rox witt | This is a sort of painless giving. | , pime BANK 
HOLD ANY KIND If you do miss it, so much the HOLDS DIMES. 
OF MONEY. WHEN better for the cause for which ABOUT FIFTY OF 
IT IS FILLEp, | you, make the sacrifice. Self- | tem. WHEN THE 
BREAK IT OPEN sacrifice money has a double BANK IS FILLED, 
AND SEND US FHE value: it has a certain buying WRAP IT SECURE- 
CONTENTS IN power and it surely carries a LY AND SEND IT 
CHECK OR MONEY- blessing. Which do you want, TO US BY REGIS- 
ORDER OR CASH. —the Box or the Bank? You TERED MAIL. 

can have both, if you wish. 
































ADDRESS: PASSIONIST FATHERS, THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please send me a Dime Bank—Mite Box. 











Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 














2 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 











All business entrusted to us will 








OFFICE HOURS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 
OF 
Gighland CrustCompany! Bookin 
of New Jersey g 
Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
TRANSFER STATION H 
UNION CITY, N. J. ouse 
At flose of Business, June 30th, 1925 f M - 
ASSETS O erit 
U. S. Government Bonds - - - $511,229.86 
State, County and City Bonds - - 515,760.05 : 
Railroad and other Bonds - - 1,210,108.98 
First Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,831,133.25 
Loans and Notes Purchased - - 888,353.79 
Cash on Hand and in Banks - - 267,185.54 receive prompt and accurate 
Accrued Interest Receivable - - 57,307.39 ttenti 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures - 85,001.00 attention. 
$5,366,079.86 
——— OUR 
LIABILITIES U 
Capital - - - - - = = = $300,000.00 FRIENDLINESS ; 
Surplus a Profits - - on AND Daily from 9 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Unearned Discount - - - - 963.41 ; 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes HELPFULNESS TO Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
and Contingencies - - - 31,441.64 Monday Evenings. 6 P. M. to 
Reserved for Dividend No. 26 - - 6,000.00] QUR PATRONS IS 8:00 P. M. 
Deposits - - - - - = 4,832,712.18 A VALUABLE 
$5,366,079.86 
rR ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 
Trust Funds are kept separate from the LISTED SOLICITED 
assets of the Company 














UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 
customers. We gladly recommend 
this firm to our readers. 











The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL 
By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 

It is charmingly written by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
the Order and has had ready access to its 
historical documents. 

This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents. 


Please Address Request for your copy to: 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 





Some /fs and Thens 


F you could see such 

a woeful sight as is 

here pictured * IF 
you could see it multiplied 
a thousand times as it is 
seen in the Passionist Mis- 
sions of North Hunan, 
China * IF you could see the 
wan, appealing faces and 
skeleton bodies of homeless 
children * IF you could see 
the streets and highways 
thronged with multitudes 
of men, women and children 
—penniless, sick, starved * 
IF you could hear their pite- 
ous cries for only a bit of 
rice * IF you could see their 
look of utter despair * IF 
you could see the gruesome 
bodies of the dead with none 
to bury them * IF you could 











see the dying who are too A FAMISHED BOY FOUND ON A STREET IN YUNGSI, 
: tee diets CHINA. HE WAS BAPTIZED BY REV. THEOPHANE 
weak to ask for help and || MaGuireE. PASSIONIST MISSIONARY, AND WENT TO 








HEAVEN WITH THE NAME OF ST. KENAN. 





almost beyond it * * * * * 





HEN you would begin to realize what the horrors of famine 

are * THEN you would know how wonderfully blessed you are 

and have been * THEN you would fall down on your knees 
and thank Almighty God from the bottom of your heart for all His 
goodness to you * THEN you would give something to our Passionist 
Missionaries for the aid of these poor famine-sufferers, not because 
you are a Catholic and believe in Jesus Christ, but because you are 
human * THEN because you ARE a Catholic and DO believe in Jesus 
Christ you would give, not merely something as though you were 
throwing it to a beggar, but you would give it with your heart, you 
would give till the giving hurt, because you are giving to Jesus 
Christ in the persons of His brethren, the famine-stricken of China. 


( PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATIONS TO | 
J THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES \ 

Care of THE SIGN | 
t UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY )} 
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